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thanks  of  the  public,  efpeclally  when  they  endeavour,  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  refearches,  and  the  minutencfs  of  their  invef* 
tigaiion,  to  reftify  the  errors  and  miftakes  of  thofe  who  have 
preceded  them;  and  by  thefe  means  to  banifli  prejudice,  and 
explode  falfe  opinions,  which  have  always  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  real  fcience.  Among  this  clafs  of  travellers  .we  do  not 
hefitate  to  rank  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us.  Too 
cautious  to  be  impofed  on,  and  too  well  informed  to  err,  he  tells 
us  that  he  fet  out  with  a  firm  refolution  of  relating  nothing  but 
what  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  own  knowledge  ;  and,  upon 
a  thorough  examination  of  what  he  has  written,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his  aiTertion. 

Born  in  Surinam,  a  country  abounding  in  curious  produc¬ 
tions  of  every  kind,  and  being  educated  under  the  care  of  en¬ 
lightened  parents  *,  who  were  remarkably  fond  of  natural 
hiftory,  M.  le  Vaillant  acquired  an  early  tafte  for  that  amufing 
lludy.  Having  accompanied  his  parents  to  Europe  in  1763, 
after  fpending  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  repaired  to  France, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  (ome  of  the  richeft  ca¬ 
binets  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  in  Paris  that  he  firft  formed  a 
dcfi^n  of  penetrating  to  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which  he 
conlidered  as  a  new  field  for  the  naturalift.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
quitted  that  capital  on  .the  17th  of  July,  1780,  and,  returning 
to  Holland,  formed  an  intimate  friendfliip  with  Mr.  Temminck, 
treafurer  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  whofe  purfuits 
were  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  by  that  gentleman’s  affift* 
ance  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  permiflion  to  take  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  Cape  in  one  of  the  company’s  (hips. 

When  M.  le  Vaillant  arrived  at  the  Cape,  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  a  vifit  from  the  Englifli, 
ordered  all  the  veffels  then  lying  in  Table  Bay  to  take  fhelter 
immediately  in  that  of  Saldanha.  As  this  event  feemed  to  fa¬ 
vour  our  author’s  defigns,  he  propofed  to  depart  with  the  fleet; 
and  M.  Vargenep,  who  commanded  the  Middleburgh,  having 
offered  him  the  beft  accommodation  that  his  veffel  could  afford, 
he  accepted  his  friendlhip  with  equal  readinefs  and  gratitude. 
This  circumftance,  however,  had  nearly  rendered  his  enterprife 
abortive for  the  Dutch  fleet  being  attacked  by  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Johnftone,  Captain  Vargenep 
blew  up  his  veflel,  while  M.  le  Vaillant  was  on  fliore,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Our  tra¬ 
veller  confcquently  loft  a  valuable  colleftion  of  birds,  infedls,  fc. 

•  Mr.  Ic  Vaillant’s  father  was  a  native  of  France,  and  married  fer 
his  fecond  wife  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave* 
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which  he  had  been  above  three  months  in  forming,  together  with 
til  his  clothes  and  efFedts  ;  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was 
left  with  no  other  refources  but  *  his  fafee,  ten  ducats  in  his 
‘  purfe,  and  the  thin  drefs  which  he  then  wore/  In  this  dif- 
trefling  fituation  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  applying  to  a 
Dutch  planter  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  generoully  offered 
him  every  afliftance  in  his  power ;  but  M,  Boers,  the  fifcal  at 
the  Cape,  having  heard  of  his  difafter,  waited  upon  him,  and 
relieved  him  from  his  embarralTment,  by  promifing  him  whatever 
fupplics  he  might  have  occafion  for  to  carry  his  intended  projedl 
into  execution,  without  waiting  till  he  Ihould  hear  from  his 
friends  in  Europe.  When  our  author  returned  to  the  Cape  he 
immediately  began  to  prepare  for  his  expedition ;  and  though 
warmly  folicited  by  feveral  people  who  wifhed  to  accompany 
him,  he  rejefted  all  their  offers,  convinced,  as  he  tells  us,  that 
‘  concord,  fo  neceffary  in  a  hazardous  and  new  enterprife,  could 

*  not  be  preferved  among  men  whofe  vanity  would  make  them 
‘  flatter  themfelves  with  gaining  an  equal  fhare  in  the  honour 

of  its  fuccefs/  Having,  therefore,  determined  to  depart  with¬ 
out  any  European  in  his  company,  he  provided  himfelf  with 
two  large  four-wheeled  waggons,  covered  with  double  fail- 
cloth,  one  of  which  was  furnilhed  with  conveniencies  for  con¬ 
taining  whatever  birds  and  infers  he  might  colleil:  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels ;  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  feverab  fufees  and 
mulkcts,  a  complete  fet  of  kitchen  furniture,  tobacco,  ftrong 
liquors,  and  fuch  articles  as  he  thought  would  be  ufeful  to  him 
in  the  inhofpitable  regions  he  was  about  to  traverfe.  His  train 
corififted  of  thirty  oxen,  twenty  for  his  two  carriages,  and  ten 
more  to  relieve  them,  three  hunters,  nine  dogs,  and  five  Hot** 
tentots ;  but  he  afterwards  confiderably  augnriented  the  number 
of  his  animals  and  attendants  :  that  of  the  latter  amounted  fome- 
times  to  forty. 

When  his  equipage  was  entirely  ready  he  took  leave  of  his 
friends  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1781,  and,  directing  his 
courfe  towards  Hottentot  Holland,  flopped  about  evening  at  the 
bottom  of  thofe  mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  eafl ; 
and  being  then,  according  to  his  own  expreffion,  ‘  entirely 
‘  abandoned  to  himfelf,  and  expelling  no  fupport  or  afliftance 

*  but  from  his  own  arm,  he  returned,  as  one  might  fay,  to  the 

*  primitive  ftate  of  man,  and  breathed,  for  the  firft  time  in  his 
‘  life,  the  delicious  and  pure  air  of  liberty/  This  ftiort  extract 
may  ferve  to  fhew  the  fentiments  entertained  by  our  author  re- 
fpefting  civilifed  and  favage  life  ;  throughout  his  whole  work  he 
indeed  takes  every  opportunity  of  throwing  out  farcaftical  re¬ 
flexions  againfl  the  former,  and  of  extolling  the  latter  in  terms 
that,  to  fome,  may  appear  bordering  upon  enthufiafm. 
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Having  advanced  as  far  as  Swcllendam,  he  remained  there 
fevcral  days  with  M.  Ryneveld,  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  who 
treated  him  with  great  politenefs.  Finding  that  his  two  car- 
ria2;es  were  overloaded,  and  too  heavy,  he  refolvcd  to  procure  a 
third ;  and  his  kind  hoft  w^as  fo,  good  as  to  order  one  with  two 
wheels  to  be  conftrudled  for  him, and  to  fupply  him  befides  with 
a  large  quantity  of  freih  provifions.  He  aho  augmented  his 
train  with  a  few  more  Hottentots*  and  purchafed  fevcral  oxen 
and  goats,  together  with  a  cow  to  afford  him  mil; ,  and  a  cock, 
which  he  intended  to  be  his  natural  alarum  in  the  morning. 

Another  animal,  which ‘rendered  M.  le  Vaillant  more  effen- 
tial  fervice,  and  often  amufed  him  in  the  hours  of  languor  and 
melancholy,  was  an  ape,  of  that  fpecies  known  at  the  Cape 
under  the  name  of  bawtans.  It  was  extremely  familiar,  and 
fhewed  a  w'onderful  attachment  to  its  matter ;  and  when  either 
he  or  his  Hottentots  found  any  roots  with  the  nature  of  which 
they  were  not  acquainted,  they  never  touched  them  until  Ken 
(that  was  the  monkey’s  name)  had  firft  tatted 'them.  If  Kees 
reje6led  them,  they  judged  them  to  be  either  difagreeable  or 
dangerous,  and  confequently  threw  them  away. 

Kees,  however,  had  a  quality  which  M.  le  Vaillant  valued 
ftill  more.  He  ferved  him  as  a  centinel ;  and  whether  it  was 
day  or  night,  he  always  awoke  on  the  leatt  noife  that  feemed  to 
indicate  danger.  By  his  cries,  and  other  expreifions  cf  fear, 
he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  our  tra¬ 
veller’s  dogs  weredb  accuftomed  to  his  voice,  that  they  flept  in 
perfect  fecurity  until  he  gave  the  alarm,  when  they  all  ftarted  up 
to  watch  the  leatt  motion  of  his  eyes,  or  the  fhaking  of  his 
head.  During  M.  Vaillant’s  hunting  excurfions  Kees  amuled 
himfelf  in  climbing  up  trees  to  fearch  for  gum,  which  he  was 
remarkably  fond  of ;  fometimes  he  difeovered  honey  in  the  cre¬ 
vices*  of  the  rocks,  or  in  hollow  trunks ;  but  when  he  could 
find  neither  gum  nor  honey,  he  fearched  for  roots,  which  he  ate 
with  much  rclifli.  To  tear  up  thefe  roots  he ,  purfued  a  very 
ingenious  method,  which  afforded  our  author  much  amufement: 

f 

•  He  laid  hold  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  with  his  teeth,  and  preffing 
his  fore  paws  firmly  againft  the  earth,  and  drawing  his  head  back¬ 
wards  the  root  generally  followed:  when  this  method,  which  re¬ 
quired  confiderablc  force,  did  not  fucceed,  he  feized  the  tuft  as 
before  as  dole  to  the  earth  as  he  could,  then  throwing  his  heels 
over  his  head,  the  root  always  yielded  to  the  jerk  which  he 
gave  it.’ 

From  Svvellcndam  M.  le  Vaillant  proceeded  to  the  country  of 
Auternqua  by  Mufdc  Bay,  which  in  charts  Is  called  the  Bay  of 
dt.  Blaiie,  and  thence  as  far  as  Caffraria ;  but  as  it  is  impoifible 
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for  lis’to  follow  him  through  all  the  minutiae  of  his  journal,  wc 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  feleiting  a  few  extraiSls  from  the 
work.,  which  may  ferve  to  giv^e  thofe  who  wifh  to  perufe  it  fo'me 
idea  of  what  information  or  entertainment  they  may  expe£t. 

As  M.  le  V^aillant’s  pri.icipal  view  in  u  idertalcing  this  jour- 
nc'’  was  to  make  researches  in  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly 
in  ornithology,  it  will  n.)t  appear  at  all  f  irpriluig  chat  great  part 
of  his  time  was  fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  birds.  The  following 
account  of  the  dangers  and  ditficulties  he  encountered  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  procure  fome  Touracos,  which  he  tells  us  have 
been  improperly  claflcd  among  the  cuckoos,  will  (hew  with  what 
ardour  he  endeavoured. to  gratify  his  favourite  paflion: 

*  As  I  was  not  acquainted  with  thefe  birds,* 'fays  he,  *  and  had 
never  feen  one  of  them,  I  went  in  fearch  of  them,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  dilcove.  a  few.  I  f*^ent  a  long  time  in  purfuing  them,  but 
without  cited;  for  as  thefe  birds  perch  always  on  the  extremities  of  * 
the  higheli  branches,  I  never  found  them  within  the  reach  of  my 
fufec.  O  .e  afternom,  however,  I  followed  one,  and  did  more  exe- 
curioii.  H  'pping  from  fpray  to  fpray,  ftill  going  only  a  little  way 
from  me.  it  deceived  me  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  conduced  me 
to  a  great  diftance ;  til),  being  out  of  patience  with  its  fport,  and  . 
finding  that  i  could  not  approach  it,  .1  fired,  though  I  concluded  it 
to  be  out  of  my  reach,  and  "had  . the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  it  drop. 
My  joy  on  this  occafion  was  inexpreflible :  but  the  mod  ditficult  part 
w^s  not  yet  accompliihed  ;  it  was  neceflary  for  me  to  feize  my  prey; 
and  as  I  had  remarked  the  place  where  it  fell,  I  ruihed  through  the 
buihes  to  take  it  up,  at  the  expence  of  having  my  legs  and  hands 
torn,  and  all  covered  with  blood.  VVhen  1  reached  the  fpot  1  faw 
nothing ;  ani  though  I  carefully  ^rched_every  where  around,  going 
backwards  and,  forwards  twenty  times  over  the  fame  places,  clofcly 
examining  the  fmalleil  holes  and  crevices,  my  labour  was  fruitlefs, 
for  I  could  not  find  my  Touraco.  My  refearches  and  refleftions  led 
me  to  think  that  I  had  perhaps  broken  only  one  of  its  wings,  which- 
had  not  prevented  it  to  get  away  from  the  fpot  where  it  had  fallen. 
Full  of  this  idea,  I  went  a  little  farther,  and  began  again  to  fearch 
all  the  environs  for  moro  than  half  an  hour;  but  ftill  no  Touraco. 
This  difappointment  reduced  me  almoft  to  a  ftate  of  defpair ;  and 
the  thick  bufttes  and  prickly  (hrubs,  which  fcratched  even  my  face, 
had  really  agitated  me  with  tranfports  difficult  to  be  deferibed.  To 
fadate  my  a  ger,  I  am  fenfible  that  notaing  lefs  would  have  been 
fufficient  at  tnat  moment  than  to  purfue  a  lion  or  a  tyger.  That  a 
paltry  bird,  which  1  had  brought  down  after  fo  many  difficulties, 
and  fo  much  defire  for  it,  (hould  efcape  and  thus  vanifh  from  my 
fight,  was  trUiy  diilreffing.  Unable  to  contain  my  paffion,  I  began 
to  damp  and  to  beat  the  ground  with  my  fufee  ;  hut  the  earth  finkmg 
fuddenly  below  me,  I  difappeared  alfvi,  and  fell  with  my  arms  into  a 
P't  twelve  feet  in  deptn.  My  ailonilhment,  and  the  hurt  I  received 
by  my  fall,  food  made  me  forget  my  anger ;  and  1  found  myfelf  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  thofe  covered  fnarcs  which  the  Hottentots 
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employ  to  catch  ferocious  animals,  particularly  elephants.  When  I 
recovered  from  my  furprife,  1  began  to  confider  how  1  Ihould  ex¬ 
tricate  myfelf  from  this  embarraflment,  extremely  happy  that  1  had 
no:  been  impaled  on  the  iharp-pointed  flake  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit ;  and  flill  happier  that  1  found  in  it  no  company.  I  was, 
however,  apprehenfive  that  fome  might  arrive  every  moment;  efpe- 
cially  if  I  fliould  be  obliged  to  remain  there  during  the  night.  Its 
approach  began  to  fill  me  with  great  terror,  as  it  oppofed  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  only  refourcc  1  had  devifed  to  fave  myfelf  from  the  fatal 
’  pit  without  the  afliflance  of  othe;s.  This  refource  was  to  dig  away 
ti\e  earth  on  one  fide  with  my  fabre  and  my  hands,  in  order  to  form 
a  kind  of  fieps;  but  as  fuch'  an  operation  might  be  very  tedious,  I 
formed,  though  under  the  moft  difmal  perplexity,  the  wifer  refolu. 
tion  of  loading  my  fufee,  and  of  firing  mot  after  (hot,  in  hopes  that 
I  might  be  heard  at  my  camp.  I  from  time  to  time  liftened  with 
the  utmoft  anxiety,  and  a  palpitating  heart ;  and  at  length  had  the 
fatisfaf\ion  of  hearing  two  reports,  which  infpired  me  with  the  ut- 
tno‘.l  joy.  I  then  contrived  to  fire  by  intervals,  to  dire6l  thofe  who 
had  anfwcred  me  which  way  to  purfue  their  courfe ;  and  foon  after  I 
faw  them  arrive,  all  completely  armed,  but  full  of 'trouble  and  un- 
eafinefs.  They  had  imagined  that  I  was  puiTued  by  fome  ferocious 
animal ;  but  they  faw  me,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  moft  pitiful  fitu- 
ation,  and  caught  foolKhly  like  a  fox.  Their  alarm,  however,  was 
foon  diiTipated ;  they  immediately  cut  a  long  pole,  which  they  let 
down  to  me ;  and  by  means  of  this  expedient  I  glided  up  in  the  bell 
manner  1  could,  and  reached  the  brink  of  the  pit.  ‘This  trifling  ac¬ 
cident,  from  which  heaven  would  not  have  faved  me  as  it  faved 
young  Daniel,  did  not  make  me  forget  my  Touraco.  With  my  dogs, 
which  had  followed  my  Hottentots,  I  trufted  I  (hould  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  it,  in  whatever  place  it  might  be  concealed :  fending  them  out, 
therefore,  on  the  fearch,  they  found  it  fquatted  down  under  a  tufted 
bu(h,  I  inftantly  laid  my  hands  upon  it ;  and  the  pleafure  of  at 
length  poffefling  this  charming  animal,  foon  obliterated  from  my 
mtnd  the  dangers  and  embarrafTmeht  it  had  cpft  me/ 

The  method  which  our  author  employed  to  procure  fmall 
birds,  without  deftroying  their  plumage,  w»as  very  ingenious, 
As  it  may  be  of  utility  to  fuch  naturaliits  as  arc  fond  of  forming 
colledlions,  we  (hall  tranferibe  his  account  of  it  for  their  in«» 
formation :  *  '  , 

^  The  manner  in  which  I  proceeded  was  as  follows :  I  put  a 
fmallcr  or  larger  quantity  of  powder  into  my  fufee,  according  as  cir^ 
cumflances  might  require.  Immediately  above  the  powder  1  placed 
the  end  cf  a  candle,  alx)ut  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  ramming  it  well 
down ;  after  which  I  filled  the  barrel  with  water  up  to  the  mouth. 
By  thefc  means,  at  the  proper  diftance,  when  I  fired  at  a  bird,  I  only 
^  dunned  it,  by  watering  and  moifteningits  feathers  ;  and  as  I  inflarfly 
laid  hold  of  it,  no  time  was  left  for  it  to  fpoil  its  plumage  by  flutter¬ 
ing.  The' water,  impelled  by  the  powder,  went  diredlly  to  the  mark; 

but  the  piece  gf  tallow#  being  lighter  than  the  water,  did  not  reach  fo 

far. 
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far.  In  my  firlt  attempts  it  often  happened  that,  having  fometime* 
fired  too  near,  or  put  too  much  powder,  or  too  thick  a  piece  o^ 
candle,  I  found  the  latter  entire  in  the  animaPs  belly;  but,  after  a 
fhort  apprenticelhip,  1  made  no  more  inillakes,  and  never  miffed  my 
aim.  I  have  often  let  my  fufee  remain  charged  in  this  manner  from 
morning  till  night ;  yet  the  powder  was  never  damaged,  nor  did  the 
piece  go  off  lefs  readily.  It  may  be  eafily  gueffed  that  I  never 
fired  horizontally  in  this  manner.* 

The  above  fpecimens  we  have  taken  from  the  tranflation 
publiflied  by  Mellrs.  Robinfons ;  but  as  there  is  another  by  a 
lady,  we  (hall  in  our  next  number  continue  our  extradls,  and 
give  a  few  from  both  works,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  themfelves  of  the  merits  of  the  different  per¬ 
formances. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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London^  f^ol.  LXXIX.  For  the  Tear  1789.  Part  IL  4to. 

’8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1789. 

^HIS  part  commences  with  the  eleventh  article,  containing 
^  Experiments  on  the  Phlogiftication  of  Spirit  of  Nitre.  By 
the  Rev.  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. — ^Dr.  PrieiHey  had 
found,  bv  former  experiments  relative  to  phlogifton,  that  the 
colourlels  fpirit  of  nitre  became  orange-coloured,  and  emitted 
vapours  of  that  hue,  on  being  expofed  to  heat  in  long'glafs 
tubes,  hermetically,  fealed  and  he  then  concluded  that  this  effect 
was  produced  by  the  aftion  of  heat,  evolving,  as  it  were,  the 
phlogifton  previoufly  contained  in  the  acid.  Afterwards,  having 
found  that  it  was  not  heat,  but  light  only,  that  was  capable  of 
giving  colour  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  contained  in  phials  with 
ground  ftoppers,  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days ;  and  that  in  this 
cafe  the  effeff  was  produced  by  the  aftion  of  light  upon  the 
vapour,  he  was  led  to  fufpeft  that  as  the  glafs  tubes,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  expofed  this  acid  to  the  aftion  of  heat,  were 
only  held  near  to  a  fire,  in  the  day-light  or  candle-light,  it 
might  have  been  this  light  which,  in  thefe  circumftances,  had, 
at  lead  in  part,  contributed  to  produce  the  effeft.  That  he 
might  difeover  whether  the  light  had  any  influence  in  this  cafe, 
he  now  put  the  colourlefs  fpirit  of  nitre  into  long  glafs  tubes, 
fuch  as  he  had  ufed  before,  and  alfo  fealed  them  hermetically; 
but  inftead  of  expofing  them  to  heat  in  the  open  air,  from  which 
light  could  not  be  excluded,  he  fhut  them  up  in  gun-barrels, 
clofed  with  metal  ferews,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  for  any  {ar¬ 
ticle  of  light'to  have  accefs  to  them ;  and  he  then  put  one  end 
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of  the  barrels  fo  near  to  a  fire  as  was  fufficient  to  make  the  li. 
qxior  contained  in  the  tube  to  boil,  which  he  could  eafily  diftin- 
guifti  by  the  found  which  it  yielded.  The  confequence  was, 
that  in  a  ftiort  time  the  acid  became  as  highly  coloured  as  ever 
it  had  been  when  expofed  to  heat  without  the  gun-barrel. 
Dr.*  Prieftley  therefore  concludes  that  it  had  been  mere  heat, 
and  not  light,  which  had  given  this  colour  to  the  acid,  and 
W'hich  ha«?  been  ufually  termed  phlogifticating  it. 

Mr.  Kirwan  having  always  fufpedted  that  in  this  phenomenon 
the  air  was  a  principal  agent.  Dr.  Prieftley  was  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  towards  afeertaining  the  truth  of  this  conjefture;  fup. 
pofing  that,  if  any  part  of  the  common  air  had  been  imbibed,  it 
muft  have  been  the  phlogifticated,  and  that  it  was  the  phlo- 
gjfton  from  this  kind  of  air  which  had  phlogifticated  the  acid. 
The  refult,  however,  was  not  fo  much  in  favour  of  this  fuppo- 
fition  as  he  had  expefted  ;  for  the  principal  efFedt  of  the  procefs 
was  the  emillion  of  dephlogifticated  air  ;  fo  that  the  acid  feems 
to  become  phlogifticated  by  parting  with  this  ingredient  in  its 
compofition. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Prieftley  it  is  the  vapour 
that  firft  receives  the  colour,  and  imparts  it  to  the  liquid  when 
the  latter  is  fufficiently  cold  to  receive  it.  As  it  appears  from 
the  fame  experiments  that  heat  without  light  gives  colour  to 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  refledlion  or  refraction  of  light  is  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  heat,  he  thinks  it  may  perhaps  be  heat  uni- 
veifally  that  is  the  means  of  imparting  this  colour,  though  the 
mode  of  its  operation  be  at  prefent  unknown. 

Artf  XII.  Obfervations  on  a  Comet.  In  a  Letter  from 
W.  Herfchel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart. 
P.  R.  S. — This  paper  relates  to  the  fame  comet  which  had  been 
obferved  by  Dr.  Hcrfchel’s  fifter  on  the  2  ift  of  December,  1788. 
The  Doctor,  after  viewing  the  comet  with  the  greateft  atten¬ 
tion,  could  not  perceive  in  it  any  nucleus.  . 

Art.  XIIL  Indications  of  Spring,  obferved  by  Robert  Mar- 
(ham,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  of  Stratton,  in  Norfolk. — Thefe  tables 
fhew  the  day  of  the  month  on  which,  in  the  feries  of  years  from 
1738  to  1788  inclufive,  the  fnowdrop  began  to  flower,  the  thrulb 
to  fing,  the  leaves  of  particular  trees  to  bud,  the  frogs  to  croak, 
anclfeveral  other  indications,  which  mark  the  earlier  or  later  ad- 
-  vancement  of  the  fpring  in  diflFerent  feafons. 

Art.  XIV.  An  Account  of  a  Monfter  of  the  Human  Spe¬ 
cies,  in  two  letters  ;  one  from  Baron  Reichel  to  Sir  Jofeph 
‘Banks,  Bart,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  James  Anderfon  to  Baron 
Reichel. — At  the  time  when  thefe  letters  w^ere  written  the  fub- 
jeft  of  them,  a  Gentoo  boy,  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  well  made, 
jmd  pofl'effing  every  due  faculty  of  mind  and  body.  This  youtb» 
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whofc  name  is  Periintaloo,  had  adhering  to  him  a  little  twin- 
brother,  fufpended  by  the  os  pubis :  an  elongation  of  the  fword- 
like  cartilage  ot  Peruntaloo  having  anaftomofed  with  that  bone 
at  the  fymphyfis.  The  lower  orifice  of  the  Itomach  feems  to 
lie  in  a  iac  or  cylindrical  cavity  betvveen  the  two  brothers  on  the 
right  fide,  and  what  may  be  reckoned  the  right  hypochondre  of 
the  little  one,  as  that  part  is  tumid  after  eating.  The  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  muft  be  common  to  both,  as  the  anus  of  the  little 
one  is  imperforate.  There  is  dillindly  perceived  a  bladder  of 
urine,  which  occupies  the  left  fide  of  the  fac.  Befides  thefc, 
there  remain  only  the  os  facrurn,  ofla  inominata,  and  loyver  ex¬ 
tremities,  perfect.  Peruntaloo  informed  Mr.  Anderfon  that  he 
.  had  as  complete  a  fenfe  of  feeling  with  every  part  of  the  body  of 
his  little  brother  as  of  his  own  proper  body;  but  his  power  of 
voluntary  motion  does  not  extend  to  the  adventitious  legs  or 
feet,  which  are  cold  in  comparifon  with  the  reft.  .  This  mon- 
fter  was  born  at  Popelpahdoo,  feventy  miles  weft  of  Mufili- 
patnam. 

Art.  XV.  A  fupplementary  Letter  on  ahe  Identity  of  the 
Species  of  the  Dog,  Wolf,  and  Jackal ;  from  John  Hunter,  £fq, 
F.  R.S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. — In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Hunter 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  to  prove  the  olf,  the 
jackal,  and  the  dog,  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  But  the  com¬ 
plete  proof  of  the  wolf  being  a  dog,  which  conlifted  in  the  half- 
bred  puppy  breeding  again,  not  having  been  obtained  under  his 
own  infpeftion,  .though  w^ell  authenticated,  he  has  at  length, 
along  with  John  Symmons,  Efq.  of  Milbank,  been  ia  witnels  of 
the  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  wolf  feems  to  have 

only  one  time  in  the  year  for  impregnation  natural  to  her,  and 
that  is  in  the  month  of  Dec^ber.  “ 

Art.  XVI.  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland ;  by  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ker,  Efq.  Alfo  of  the  Rain  in  Hampftiire  and  Surrey. — Thefe 
obfervations  were  made,  in  1788,  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
fliort  account  of  the  weather  in  the  different  months  of  that 
•year. . 

Art.  XVII.  On  the  Method  of  correfponding  Values,  &c. 
By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Lucafian  Profeflbr  of 
the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge. — This  paper  confifts  of  alge¬ 
braical  problems;  and  from  the  principles  which  the  author  lays 
down,  with  his.  former  paper  on  centripetal  forces,  may  be 
deduced  a  particular  and  very  ufeful  clafs  of  fiuxional  equations. 

Art.  XIX.  Experiments  on  the  Congelation  of  (^ickfilvcr 
in  England.  By  Mr.  Richard  Walker.  In  a  Letter  to  Henry 
Cavendifh,  Efq,  F.  R.  S.— Mr.  Walker  proves,  by  experiment, 
Aat  mercury  may  be  frozen  not  only  here  in  fununer,  but  even 
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in  the  hotteft  climate,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  by  a  combi, 
nation  of  frigorific  mixtures ;  and  he  has  found  that  phofpho- 
rated  natron  produces  rather  more  cold  by  the  folution  in  the 
diluted  nitrous  acid  than  the  vitriolated  natron. 

Art.  XX.  Catalogue  of  a  fecond  Thoufand  of  new  Ncbul* 
and  Clufters  of  Stars ;  with  a  few  introduftory  Remarks  on  the 
Conftru6tion  of  the  Heavens.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL. D. 
F.  R.  S. — Dr.  Herfchel,  by  indefatigable  application  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  ufe  of  the  telefcope,  has  opened  an  immenfe 

*  and  aftonifhing  field  of  inquiry  to  the  aftronomical  world.  He 
ieems  to  penetrate  the  celeltial  regions  with  a  perfpicuity  which 
nothing  can  elude ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  fcientific  indudlions 
keep  pace  with  his  obfervation.  With  what  a  magnificent  idea 
of  the  compofition  of  the  vifible  heavens  are  we  prefented  in  the 
following  extrafl ! 

*  From  the  earth,  confidered  as  a  planet,  and  tlie  moon  as  its  fa- 
tcllite,  we  pafs  through  the  region  of  the  reft  of  the  planets,  and 

.  sheir  fatellites.  The  fimilarity  between  all  thefe  bodies  is  fufficiently 
ftriking  to  allow  us  to  comprehend  them  under  one  general  defini- 
tion,  of  bodies  not  luminous  in  themfelves,  revolving  round  the  fun. 
The  great  diminution  of  light,  when  reflefted  from  fuch  bodies,  ef- 
|)ecial!y  when  they  arc  alfo  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  light  which 
illuminates  them,  precludes  all  poflibllity  of  following  them  a  great 
way  into  fpace.  But  if  we  did  not  know  that  light  diminifties  as  the 
Iquares  of  the  diftances  increafe,  and  that  moreover  in  every  re¬ 
flexion  a  very  confiderablc  part  is  entirely  loft,  the  motion  of  comets, 
whereby  the  fpace  through  which  they  run  is  meafured  out  to  us, 
while  on  their  return  from  the  fun  we  fee  them  gradually  difappear 
as  they  advance  towards  their  aphelia,  would  be  fufliclent  to  convince 

.  us  that  bodies  ftiining  only  with  borrowed  light  can  never  be  feen  at 
any  great  diftance.  This  confideration  brings  us  back  to  the  fun,  as 
a  refulgent  fountain  of  light,  whilft  it  eftablilhes  at  the  fame  time  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  every  ftar  mull  likewife  be  a  fun,  fhining  by  its  own 
Dative  brightnefs.  Here  then  wc  come  to  the  more  capital  parts  of 
the  great  conftrufVion. 

*  Thefe  funs,  every  one  of  which  is  probably  of  as  much  confe- 
quence  to  a  fyftem  of  planets,  fatellites,  and  comets,  as  our  own  fuQi 
are  now  to  be  confidered,  in  their  turn,  as  the  minute  parts  of  a 
proportionally  greater  whole.  I  need  not  repeat  that  by  my  analyfis 
It  appears  that  the  heavens  coniill  of  regions  w  here  funs  are  gathered 
jnto  leparate  fyftems,  and  that  the  catalogues  I  have  given  compre¬ 
hend  a  lift  of  lucli  fyitems ;  but  may  we  not  hope  that  our  knowledge 
will  net  ftop  fhort  at  the  bare  enumeration  of  phenomena  capable  of 
giving  us  fo  much  inllrudlion  ?* 

•  Dr.  HerfeheFs  idea  of  a  clufter  of  ftars,  as  derived  from  his 
obfervations,  i&,  that  it  confifts  of  a  number  of  lucid  fpob;,  ol 
equal  luftrc,  (battered  over  a  circular  fpace  in  fuch  a  manner 
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as  to  appear  gradually  more  compreffed  towards  the  middle;  and 
which  comprcffion  in  the  clufters  is  generally  carried  fo  for  as, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  end  in  a  luminous  centre  of  a 
refolvable  blaze  of  light.  This  point  being  eftabliflied,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  prove  that  the  ftars  are  nearly  of  an  equal  magnitude, 
and  the  clufters  of  a  globular  form,  more  condcnfed  towards  the 
centre  than  at  the  furface ;  concluding  afterwards,  by  analogy, 
that  their  fpherical  figure  is  caufed  by  the  action  of  central 
powers.  The  juftnefs  of  thefe  principles  is  ftrongly  fupported 
by  the  author’s  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft;  and  concerning  the 
catalogue,  it  is  ifufficient  for  us  to  obferve,  that  it  appears  to  be 
executed  with  great  exaftnefs. , 

Art.  XXI.  An  Attempt  to  explain  a  Difficulty  in  the 
Theory  of  Vifion,  depending  on  the  different  Refrangibility  of 
Lieht.  By  the  Rev.  Nevil  Mafkclyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
Astronomer  Royal. — Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  objedt  is  to  corredl  an  • 
error  of  Euler,  publiihed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  in  1747.  Euler’s  principle  was  en¬ 
tirely  hypothetical,  neither  fit  for  rendering  a  telcfcope  achro¬ 
matic,  nor  to  account  for  the  diftinefnefs  of  the  human  vifion; 
but  Dr.  Mafkelyne  endeavours  to  reconcile  that  diftinctnefs  with  . 
the  principle  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  difeovered  by 
Sir  ifaac  Newton.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  calculated  the  re- 
fradioiis  of  the  mean,  moft,  and  ieaft  refrangible  rays  at  the  fe- 
veral  humours  of  the  eye,  and  thence  inferred  the  diffufion  of 
the  rays,  proceeding  from  a  point  in  an  obje<ft,  at  their  falling 
upon  the  retina,  and  the  external  angle  which  fuch  coloured 
image  of  a  point  upon  the  retina  correlponds  to.  ‘  Moreover/ 
fays  he, 

• 

*  Affuming  'the  diameter  of  the  pencil  of  rays  at  the  cornea,  pro- 
cefding  from  the  objedt  at  15  inches  diftance,  to  be  one  fifth  ot  an 
inch  in  a  Itrong  light,  which  is  a  large  allowance  for  it,  the  femi- 
angle  of  the  pencil  of  mean  refrangible  rays  at  their  concourfe  upon 
the  retina  will  be  7®  12',  whofe  tangent  to  the  radius  unity,  or  ,1264 
multiplied  into  ,0211  inch,  the  interval  of  the  foci  of  the  extreme  re¬ 
frangible  rays,  gives  ,002667  inch  for  the  diffufion  of  the  different 
coloured  rays,  or  the  diameter  of  the  indiftind  circle  upon  the  re¬ 
tina.  Now  I  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  an  objed  upon 
the  retina  is  to  the  objed  as  ,6055  inch  to  tl!e  dillance  of  the  objed 
from  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  cornea ;  or  the  fize  of  the  image 
is  the  fame  as  would  be  formed  by  a  very  thin  convex  lens,  whole 
focal  diftance  is  ,6055  inch,  and  confequently  a  line  in  an  objed 
which  fubtends  an  angle  of  i'  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea  will  be  re- 
prtfented  on  the  retitia  by  a  line  of  inch.  Hence  the  dia¬ 

meter  of  tlie  indiftind  circle  on  the  retina  before  found,  ,00:667  will  * 
fuifiver  tQ  an  external  angle  of  ,002667  X  5678'=  15^8 ",  or  every 

point 
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point  in  an  objcft  (hould  appear  to  fubtend  an  angle  of  about  1 5',  oq 
account  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.’ 

Dr.  Mafkelyne  next  endeavours  to-fliew,  and  we  think  by 
juft  arguments,  that'  the  angle  of  ocular  aberration  is  compatible 
with  the  diftintlnefs  of  vilion. 

Art.  XXII.  Experiments  and  Obiervations  on  Electricity. 
By  Mr.  William  Nichblfon. — The  author  firll  treats  of  the  ex¬ 
citation  of  eledlricity.  A  glafs  cylinder  was  mounted,  and  a 
cufhlon  applied  w  ith  a  filk.  flap,  proceeding  from  the  edge  of  the 
culbion  over  its  furface,  and  thence  halt  round  the  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  was  then  excited  by  applying  an  amalgamed  lea- 
iher  in  the  ufual  manner.  The  electricity  was  received  by  a 
*condu£lor,  and  palfcd  ofF  in  fparks  to  Lane^s  ele£trom  :ter.  fly 
the  frequency  of  th.fe  fparks,  or  by  the  number  of  turns  re¬ 
quired  to  caufe  fpontaneous  explofion  of  a  jar,  the  ftrength  of 
the  excitation  was  afeertained.  From  the  experiments  recited  by 
Mr.  Nicholfon  he  infers  that  the  office  of  the  filk  is  not  merely 
to  prevent  the  return  of  electricity  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
culhion,  but  that  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  excitation ;  while 
tile  cufhion  ferves  only  to  fupply  the  eledlricity,  and  perhaps 
increafe  the  preflTure  at  the  entering  part.  Among  other  refults 
from  this  author’s  experiments,  it  follows  that  the  internal  fur- 
lacc  of  a  cylinder  is  fo  far  from  being  difpoled  to  give  out  elec¬ 
tricity  d-ring  the  fri£Hon  by  which  the  external  furface  acquires 
it,  that  it  even  greedily  attra^Is  it ;  and  that  plate  machines  do 
not  colledb  more  electricity  than  cylinders  do  with  half  the 
nibbed  furface.  Mr.  Nicholfon  likewile  evinces  that  if  initiated 
condudtors  be  applied  to  the  touching  ends  of.  the  filk,  the  one 
will  give,  and  the  other  receive,  eledri.ity,  until  the  intenfi- 
tics  of  their. oppofite  ftates  are  as  high  as  the  power  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  can  bring  them ;  and  that  thefe  ftates  will  be  inftantly 
reverfed  by  turning  tlie  cylinder  in  the  oppofite  direction.  This 
difcovery  promifes  to  be  of  much  ufe  in  eledlrical  experiments, 
as  It  affords  the  means  of  producing  either  the  plus  or  minus 
ftates  in  one  and  the  fame  conduftor,  and  of  inftantly  repeating 
experiments  with  either  power,  and  without  any  change  of  po- 
fition  or  adjuftment  of  the  apparatus.  Mr.  Nicholfon  makes 
fome  additional  obfervations  on  the  luminous  appearances  pf  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  adbon  of  points,  as  well  as  on  what  is  called  com- 
penfated  eletftricitv. 

Aft.  XXIII.  Experiments  on  the  Tranfmilfion  of  the  Va¬ 
pour  of  Acids  through  an  hot  earthen  T ube,  and  further  Ob- 
‘  jervations  relating  to  Phlogifton-  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prieftley.— 
Tbefe  experiments  tend  to  confirm  what  Dr.  Prieftley  had  for¬ 
merly  advanced,  namely,  that  when  pure  air  vv^as  expelled  from 

the 
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the  dcphlogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  remainder  was  left  phlo- 
cifticated.  He  hus  applied  the  iaa.e  procefs  to  other  acids  and 
jjguors  of  axdifferent  kind ;  and  from  the  whole  he  infers  it  to  be 
apparent  that  oil  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  their  molt  dc- 
phlo^ilticated  ftate,  confift  of  a  proper  faturation  of  the  acids 
with^  phlogiiton  ;  fo  that  what  has  been  called  the  phlogiftica- 
tion  of  them,  ought  rather  to  be  called  their  fuper-phlogifti- 
cation* 

Art.  XXIV.  On  the  Produflion  of  nitrpus  Acid  and  nitrous 
Air.  By  the  Rev.  Ifaac  Milner,  B,  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Prefidcnt 
of  Queen^s  College,  Cambridge. — '1  he  experiments  recited  in 
this  paper  are-analogous  to  thofe  of  Dr.  i  iieltley,  in  which  ni¬ 
trous  air,  by  expofure  to  iron,  is  converted  i.rll  into  dephlo-' 
gifticated  nitrous  air,  and  afterwards  into  phlogiiticated  air;  but 
by  Mr.  Milner’s  method  the  efFe6t  is  more  fuddenly  produced. 
According  to  his  experiments,  the  volatile  alkali  contributes,  in 
fome  cafes,  to  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrous  air. 

On  peruftng  the  Philofophical  T ranfa£lions  through  a  feries 
of  years,  it  is  obfervable  that,  at  different  periods,  fome  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  fcience  appear  to  be  peculiarly  cultivated.  This 
is  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  tafte  for  inquiry  moft  congenial, 
to  thofe  men  who  principally  contribute,  at  a  particular  period, 
to  the  work.  Of  late  years  eledlricity  feems  to  have  recovered* 
its  importance,  which  had  for  fome  time  declined ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  improvements  in  chemrftry  are  frequently  communicated 
through  the  cnannel  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 


Art.  IV.  jf  Lexter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Horjley^  BiJhjp  of  St.  David* s.  8vo.  is.  Faulder. 
London,  1790. 

'THIS  letter  is  addreffed  to  the  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s  in  con- 
*  fequence  of  the  review  of  the  cafe  of  proteftant  diflenters, 
publicly  received  as  coming  from  his  lord.liip.  The  noble  au¬ 
thor  firft  endeavours  to  convince  his  correfpondent  that  the  Ca- 
tiiolics,  from  the  nature  of  their  own  eftablifliment,  cannot  but 
be  fond  of  hierarchies,  articles  of  faith,  and  ecclefiaftical  law, 
which  would  lead  them  to  refpedl  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  go-, 
vernment  as  by  law  eftabliftied  ;  and  this  government,  with  the 
conftiiution  of  the  country  as  fettled  at  the  revolution,  his 
lordlhip  alferts  every  Catholic  holds  himfelf  bound  to  proted  and 
niaintain. 

But  Dr.  Horfley  obferves  that,  ‘  if  the  Papifts  retain  their  old 
principles,  they  cannot  be.faid  to  be  excluded  from  the  national 
.  ‘  fciiate 
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*  fenate  bv  any  oaths  or  declarations  made  to  a  government 

*  their  church  ftas  deemed  heretical.’  From  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  he  conceives  them  excluded  only  by  the  notoriety  of  their 
popery,  aiid  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
from  the  Lords  by  the  fentiments  infeparablc  from  hereditary  no¬ 
bility.  His  lordfhip  finds  little  difficulty  in  fliewing  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  fiich  obftacles,  or  of  any  but  thofe  of  a  confeientious 
determination  not  to  violate  thofe  engagements  on  the  preferva- 
tion  of  which  depends  the  happinefs. of  human  fociety.  This 
le^ds  him  to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  papal  power  as  it  has  been 
confined  by  the  learned  univerfities  of  different  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  fince  the  improvement  in  literature  has  opened ‘the  eyes 
of  mankind.  Though  PrQteftants  would  be  unwilling  to  allow 
even  the  fliare  of  power  ftill  attributed  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome, 
yet  it  muft  be  admitted  that  Catholics  may  defend  it  as  ftated 
by  his  lordihip,  without  ceafing  to  be  go^  fubjeds,  and  even, 
good  roagiftrates*  That  they  have  often  a£ted  as  fuch,  feveral 
inftanccs  in  the  annals  of  the  Englifli  hiftory  are  brought  to 
prove,  in  which. they  have  (hewn  a  fteady  adherence  to  the  mo¬ 
narch,  aiKl  a  defire  of  preferving  the  reformed  church ;  and  that 
they  have  never  availed  themfclves,  on  thefe  occafions,  of  the 
difpenfing  power  of  the  pope. 

It  is  not  our  wifh  to  engage  in  a  conteft  which  has  already  too 
much  revived  a  fpirit  of  diflenfion  and  animofity  it  has  been  the 
bappinefs  of  every  fincere  believer  to  fee  gradually  expiring.  But 
there  are  in  this  pamphlet  fo  many  fa6ls  brought  forward  that 
are  unknown  to  the  moll  enlightened  Proteftants,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  would  be  fo  gratifying  to  every  good  man,  that 
we  cannot  but  recommend  its'  perufal  to  every  candid  inquirer 
after  truth. 


Art.  V.  Travels  to  difeover  the  Source  of  the  NiUj  fdc. 

m 

,  ^  [  Concluded.  J 

A  Plentiful  barveft  of  entertainment  and  inftru£lion  remains 
yet  behind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  volume ;  but  we 
(hall  leave  it  to  be  gathered  by  the  reader,  after  pointing  out  a 
few  of  the  richeft  fpots.  We  can  ferioully  affirm  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  return  by  Sennaar  through  thofe  unexplored  countries 
where  the  Nile  takes  its  courfe,  is  the  lead  tedious  part  of  his 
book.  The  narrative  is  rich  in  incident,  and  divcrfified  with 
love,  pity,  and  terror.*  In  the  conduit  of  the  young  elephant^ 
which  fo  dutifully  defended  its  mother  (p.  302),  and  fbewed  an 
example  ‘  of  a  bead  (a  young  one  too)  poileffing  abdracSed 

*  fentiments 
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«  fcntiments  to  a  very  hi^  degree/  the  pathetic  wonderful 
arc  admirably  blended.  ^  The  author  ‘  is  happy  at  this  day  that 
‘  he  did  not  ftrike  it  /  and  what  reader  will  hefitatc  to  applaud 
his  humanity 

At  Teawa  fofter  fccncs  fucceed,  but  overfhadowed  with 
deeper  horror.  The  Shekh  Fidele  having  in  vain  exhaufted  tho 
cunning  of  a  barbarian,  at  laft  attempts  to  extort  gold  from  our 
hero  by  force.  ‘  Hakim,  infidel  or  devil,  confider  where  you 
‘  arc.  This  is  the  room,  where  Mek  Baady,  a  king,  was  flaiit 
<  by  the  hand  of  my  father;  look  at  his  blood  where  it  h^ 

‘  ftained  the  floor  *,  which  never  could  be  wafhed  out  •  .  •  • 

‘  either  give  me  2000  piaftres  before  you  go  out  of  this  cham* 

*  ber,  or  you  fliall  die.’  Here  he  drew  his  fword,  and  ‘  with 
‘  a  bravado  threw  the  fcabbard  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
‘  tucking  up  the  fleeve  of  his  fliirt.  above  his  elbow,  like  a 
.  ‘  butcher,  faid,  I  wait  your  arifwer !’  What  a  moment  of  dan¬ 
ger  for  the  defeendant  of  Scottifli  kings,  of  awful  fufpenfe  for  his 
reader !  Mr.  Bruce  feems  luckily  to  have  recollected  a  feene  in 
one  of  our  popular  comedies,  where  a  peer  drawing  his  fword 
upon  a  commoner  whom  he  fuppofes  unarmed,  is  difconcerted 
by  a  piftol  which  emerges  from  his  pocket ;  fo  when  Mr.  Bruce 
puts  his  hand  on  his  blunderbufs  the  ruffian  Shekh  drops  his 
fword,  and  falls  back  on  his  fofa  •  •  •  •  ^  Hakim,  1  was  but 
‘  jelling.’ 

P.  368.  One  of  Fidele’s  wives,  when  Mr.  Bruce  hints  to 
him  his  defire  to  be  left  alone 'with  them,  fays,  ‘  What  has  he 
to  do  with  us  and  our  phyfician  ?  all  his  bufinefs  is  to  pay  you 
^  money  when  you  have  made  us  well.’  The  lady  feems  here 
to  underftand  the  modes,  and  to  be  miftrrfs  of  the  raillery,  of 
Europe.  Again :  a  figure  in  a  veil  had  attended  the  author’s 
medical  treatment  of  the  ladies  ;  the  veil  had  been  a  little  with¬ 
drawn  while  he  was  adminiftering  the  ipecacuanha  (which  gave 
fuch  high  fatisfaftion  in  its  operation):  at  laft  an  attendant 
pulled  ofF  the  veil  entirely.  A  fudden  blaze  of  beauty  flowed 
upon  the  unprepared  phylician  :  fuch  were  her  faultlefs  features 
and  fine  fliape,  that  they  ‘  might  have  ferved  alone  for  the  ftudy 
'  of  a  painter  all  his  life,  if  he  was  in  fearch  of  abfolute  beauty.’ 
What  added  to  our  author’s  embarraffment  was,  that  her  blue 
Ihift,  her  only  drefs,  was  not  rigoroufly  nor  clofely  difpofed  all 
below  the  neck.  I'he  effeCl  of  the  emetic  did  not  prevent  the 
mother  of  the  damfel  from  perceiving  Mr.  Bruce's  fituation. 
‘  If  Aifcach  was  ill  you  would  take  better  care  of  her  than  of 

Qu.  Docs  not  this  imply  that  the  floor  was  of  boards?  if  fo,  it 
is  an  huropean  idea. 


‘  either 
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*  either  of  us,'—*  Pardon  me,  Madam,  if  the  beautiful  Alfcach 

*  was  ill,  I  feel  I  (hould  myfclf  be  fo  much  affefled  as  not  to  be 

*  able  to  attend  her  at  all.'  Here  Aifcach  made  the  moft  gra¬ 
cious  inclination  with  her  head,  to  (hew  ftie  was  fully  fenfible  of 
the  compliment.  Could  fuch  a  tranfa6tion  be  more  delicately 
condudied  in  Europe  ? 

At  Sennaar  we  have  a  lefs  pleafing  Harem  feene.  The 
queens  ftrip  naked,  and  infift  on  the  traveller's  doing  the  fame; 
but  no  Aifcach  burlts  on  his  enraptured  view :  the  breads  of 
each  hung  down  to  her  icnees,  and  one,  the  favourite,  feemed 

*  next  to*  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  largeft  living  creature 

*  1  had  ever  feen.'  Truly,  Mr.  Doftor,  if^  ou  go  many  lleps 
further,  you  will  oblige* us'  to  doubt  how  far  you  have  obferved 
your  reiterated  promifes  to  refpeft  the  ladies  fecrets. 

We  relinquilh  to  our  readers  the  pleafing  talk  uf  following 
the  author  through  the  great  defert  of  Nubia,  of  admiring  his 
addrefs  and  fortitude,  and  iVmpathifing  with  his  danger  and  dif- 
trefs.  We  ihail  only  indulge  ourfelves  in  one  ihort  extraft 
concerning  the  poifonous  wind  of  the  defert : 

•  We  had  no  fooner  got  into  the  plain  than  we  felt  great  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fimoom;  and  about  a  quarter  before  twelve,  our  prifoner 
firrt,  and  then  Idris,,  cried  out,  *  The  fiinoom  !  the  fimoom  T  My 
cilriofity  would  not  fufFer  me  to  fall  down  without  looking  behind  me. 
About  due  fouth,  a  little  to  the  eaft,  I  faw'  the  coloured  haze  as  he- 
Ibrc.  It  feemed  now  to  bejathcr  lefs  comprelled,  ard  to  liave  with 
it  a  (hade  of  blue.  The  edges  of  if  were  not  defined  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  like  a  vciy  thin  Imoke^  with  about  a  yard  in  the  middle 
tinged  with  thofe  colours.  V/c  all  fell  upon  our  faces,  and  the 
fimoom  paiTed  with  a  gentle  ruiHing  wind.  It  continued  to  blow  in 
this  manner  till  near  three  o'clock;  fo  we  were  all  taken  ill  that  night, 
and  fcarcely  ilrength  was  left  us  to  load  the  camels  and  arrange  the 
baggage.  This  day  one  of  our  camels  died,  partly  famifhed,  partly 
overcome  with  extreme  fatigue;  fo  that,-  incapable  as  we  were  of 
labour,  we  were  obliged,  for  felf-prefervation's  fake,  to  cut  oiF  thin 
flices  of  the  flefhy  part  of  the  camel,  and  hang  it  in  fo  many  thongs 
upon  the  trees  all  night,  and  after  upon  the"  baggage,  the  fun  dry¬ 
ing  it  immediately,  .10  as  to  prevent  putrefadion,* 

The  terrible  fand-fpouU^  or  vortexes  of  fand,  are  flrongly  painted 
in  this  part,  which  on  the  whole,  extremely  interelHng.  • 

It  was  the  icth  of  January,  I773>  when  the  author  arrived 
at  Cairo>  whence  he  was  induced,  by  the  troubles  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  at  that  port  to  embark  for 
Marfeillcs. 


,  At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  find  a  very  extenfive  table  of 
meteorological  obfervations ;  the  height  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  ftate  of  the  winds  and  iky,. arc  marked  tliree 

or 
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or  four  times  a  day  for  a  confiderable  part,-  and  fometlmes  the 
Whole,  of  every  month,  from  January  1771  to  the  end  of  May 
1772.  This  table,  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  muit  prove 
very  acceptable  to  the  meteorologifts,  who  are  now  fo  buly  in 
various  parts  of  Europe;  and,  if  they  may  be  depended  upon, 
would  redeem  a  multitude  of  the  fins  of  an  author.  On  this  tabic 
the  barometer  may  be  obferved  to  have  a  very  confined  range, 
as  in  other  tropical  , climates,  and  to  have  very  little  connexion 
with  the  changes  of  the  weather :  the  heat,  during  the  rainy 
fcafon  is  very  moderate,  never  in  July  and  Auguft  1771  exceed¬ 
ing  65s  whereas  in  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
mean  temperature  exceeds  this  point,  and  in  March  approaches 
to  80®,  and  goes  beyond  it.  The  northerly  winds  fiem  to  pre¬ 
vail  very  much  throughout  the  year.  So  temperate  a  climate,  in 
fuch  a  latitude,  is  probably  owing  to  the  mountains,  and  an 
high  ‘fituation.  Arabia,  though  mqre  to  the  north,  is  much 
more  bpprelTed  with  heat,  even  in  the  hillv  country.  In  July 
Niebuhr's  thermometer  was  never  above  85®  at  Sana,  and 
Tehama  never  below  98®.  The  rainy  feafon,  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Jen!en,  correfpoi\ds  wdth  that  in  Abyffinia,  laft- 
ingfrom  about  the  middle  of  June  to  near  the  end  of  September. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  the  quinteflence  of  the  author's 
difeoveries,  and  the  chief  fruit  of  his  labours.  We  fliall  firft 
notice  the  three  maps ;  .one  of  the  countries  he  trav^erfed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  its  fourcc,  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
border  of  Arabia.  Poncet's  wider  track  is  alfo  laid  down.  The 
fecond  gives  a  view  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile  (  and  the  third  il- 
luftratcs  his  ingenious  hypothefis  of  Solomon's  traffic :  of  this 
hypothefis  we  have  already  offered  our  opinion. 

The  general  map  might  ferve  to  confirm  Mr.  D^Anville's 
geographical  reputation,  if  it  wanted  confirmation.  Indee<W> 
upon  furveying  the  two  maps,  w^e  perceive  that,  for  every  ufe- 
fiil  purpofe,  D'Anville’s  is  abundantly  accurate.  In  Abyffinia 
the  French  geographer  is  nearly  as  particular,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile  is  nearly  the  fame.  Its  fource  is  indeed  confiderably 
tnore  to  the  north  in  D'Anville;  and  he  does  not  give  it  a  vi- 
fible  courfe  through  the  lake  of  Dembea;  in  which  circumftance 
we  will^enture  to  believe  that  he  is  right,  leaving  the  latter  to 
be  determined  by  future  inquiry.  What  muft  ftrike  every 
reader,  and  will  not  readily  be  forgiven  by  any,  is  the  want  of 
w  analyfis,  or  memorial,  affigning  the  authority  according  to 
which  places  are  laid  down.  The  places  named  as  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  text,  do  not  all  appear  in  the  maps :  this  inaccuracy 
may  perhaps  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  engraver ;  but  one 
I  thing  is  evident,  all  the  pofitions,  thofe  which  the  author  vi- 
I  fited  and  thofe  which, he  did  not,  are  not  equally  certain.  Now, 
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upon  authority  do  the  latter  reft?  The  mountains,  for  inftance, 
where  D’AnvilIc  and  Mr.^Bruce  place  the  Garamantica  vallu^ 
are  feen  in  Mr;  Bruce  to  run  in  a  ftifF,  ftraight  line  along  latu 
tudc  11®,  without  that  variety  and  curvature  which  generally 
occurs  in  nature  :  in  D*Anville  they  do  not  differ  from  the  ge- 
neral  analogy  of  ridges,  and  do  not  proceed  fo  far  eaftward. 
An  explanation  of  this,  and  any  other  variations  that  may  oc¬ 
cur  on  comparilbn  with  former  maps,  will  furely  be  required 
before  a  preference  can  be  given  to  this :  yet  the  author  talks 
(Introduftion  to  Vol.  V.)  of  leaving  nothing  unexplained.  Wc 
hope  thefe  alterations  have  not  been  made  merely  for  the  fake  of 
crearing  a  difference  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  D’Anville. 

The  appendix,  befides  the  maps,  prefents  us  with  eighteen 
drawings  of  plants,  fix  of  mammalia,  eight  of  birds,  and  five  of 
mifcellaneous  zoology.  Thefe  engravings  have  a  neat  appear- 
ance,  but  are  profcfl'edly  not  fcientific,  though  the  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification  are  feen  in  fome  of  the  plants.  Mr.  Bruce  is  of 
opinion  that  drawings  are  more  valuable  for  not  being  made  by 
profelfed  botanifts,  as  if  an  uninftrufbed  eye  was  capable  of 
making  the  moft  accurate  obfervations. 

For  the  firft  engraving  the  author,  though  he  has  omitted  the 
parts  of  fruftification,  may  expert  the  thanks  of  the  whole  lite- 
rary  world.  Its  interefting  fubjeft  is  the  Egyptian  Papyrus; 
and  the  confideration  that  fo  Ikilful  a  botanift  as  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  as  we  are  affured,  had  no  idea  of  what  this  plant  was 
before  the  author  gave  him  a  fpecimen,  will  enhance  its 
value. 

The  author’s  defeription,  without  being  fcientific,  might  have 
been  better.  Among  much  disjointed  and  fuperfluous  remark, 
we  learn  that  the  paper  was  made  from  this  plant  by  laying 
ribbands  of  the  inner  bark  longitudinally,  and  then  others  tranf- 
verfely:  he  fecms'to  judge  rightly  that  the  faccharine  juice 
would  ferve  as  a  gluten.  The  reader  muft  be  careful  not  to 
take  part  of  the  left-hand  figure  for  pinnated  leaves.  This  figure 
is  meant  to  reprefent  a  filament  of  the  Thyrfus.  There  ought 
to  have  been  references. 

W e  have  next  two  figures  of  the  Balfam.  In  the  difficulty 
of  affigning  the  ancient  names  to  their  proper  fubjeft,  we  arc 
afraid  to  rely  upon  our  author’s  hiftorical  dedu6kion.  Different 
vegetables  will  yield  a  balfam  or  fubftance  of  a  peculiar  con- 
fiftcnce.  According  to  his  account,  three  productions  of  diis 
tree  were  efteemed  by  the  ancients:  i.  Opobalfamum,  the 
grecnifh  liquor  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit ;  2.  Carpo-balfamum, 
or  the  exprefled  liquor  of  the  fruit:  (this  diftindkion  is  not  very 
clear  j  we  fuppofc  fruity  in  the  fecond  cafe,  means  the  outfidc 

pulp,  as  in  the  peach,  &c.) ,  3.  Xylo*balfamum,  or  the  expreificii 

or 
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ot  dccoAiori  of  the  red  twigs.  In  the  next  page  but  one  Opo- 
bairamiirh  is  faid  to  be  the  liquor  that  flows  from  the  wounded 
tree.  Other  balfams  from  the  new  world  have  depreciated  the . 
price  of  this  in  modern  times. 

The  three  next  fpecies  feem  to  be  of  the  family  Mimofa ; 
whether  new  or  not  does  not  appear.  The  KoUquall  fcems  to 
^  be  a  well-chara£terifed  fpurge,  probably,  as  Mr.  Bruce’s  friends 
obferved  to  him,  the  Euph,  Offic,  in  which  cafe  the  drawing  is 
fuperfluous.  His  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion 
are  totally  We  have  alfo  a  drawing  of  the  Kan- 

tulfr,  or  troublefome  thorn,  noticed  in  a  former  number.  The 
Brucea  Antidyfenterica  is  too  interefting  to  be  pafTed  over.  We 
are  forry  to  be  informed  that  it  has  not  borne  feed  in  our  botanic 
gardens.  As  its  trivial  name  implies,  it  cured  the  author  of  a 
dangerous  difeafe.  The  part  he  took  was  the  bark  of  the  root, 
in  the  quantity  of  an  heaped  tea-fpoonful  every  day.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  violent  drought  at  firft  ;  in  fix  or  feven  days  the  author 
pronounced  himfelf  well.  Its  virtues  are  well  known  in  Sen- 
naar;  and  it  were  to  be  wifticd  that  they  could  be  afeertainei 
by  European  experience.  Mr.  Bruce  fays  it  is  a  plain,  fimple 
bitter,  without  any  aromatic  or  refinous  tafte. 

The  Bankfia  Abyflinica  has  likewife  its  medicinal  virtues; 
they  are  thus  deferibed  : 

‘  The  Cuflb  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  trees,  as  alfo  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  high  country  of  Abyflinia, 
and  indigenous  there ;  I  never  faw  it  in  the  Kolia,  nor  in  Arabia, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  Afia  or  Africa.  *  It  is  an  inftance  of  the 
wifdom  of  Providence  that  this  tree  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  difeafe  of  which  it  was  intended  to  be  the  medicine*  or 
cure. 

‘  The  Abyflinians  of  both  fexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are  troubled  with 
a  terrible  difeafe,  which  cuftom,  however,  has  enabled  them  to  bear 
with  a  kind  of  indifference.  Every  individual,  once  a  month,  eva¬ 
cuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms ;  thefe  are  not  the  tape  worm,  or 
thofe  that  trouble  children,  but  they  are  the  fort  of  worm  called  Af- 
carides;  and  the  method  of  promoting  thefe  evacuations  is  by  in- 
fufing  a  handful  of  dry  CufTo  flowers  in  about  two  Englifti  quarts  of 
houza,  or  the  beer  they  make  from  teff ;  after  it  has  been  fleeped  all 
night,  the  next  morning  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  During  the  time  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  taking  the  Cuflb,  he  makes  a  point  of  being  invifible  to  all 
his  friends,  and  continues  at  home  from  morning  till  night.  Such 
tw  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  upon  taking  a  particular  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  alledged  that  the  want  of*  this  drug  is  the  reafon  why 
the  Abyflinians  do  not  travel,  or  if  they  do,  moft  of  them  are  ftiort- 
lived.’  ^ 

We  do  not  guarantee  this  peculiarity  of  conftitution  in  the 
natives  of  Abyffinia,  efpecially  when  we  recolledl  how  long 
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Gregory  lived  in  Europe,  that  others  have  been  in  Egypt,  and 
that  probably  Sir  William  Jones  would  have  learned  this  cir« 
cumftance  from  Abram  at  Calcutta. 

The  TefF,'one  of  the  cerealia^  which  chiefly  fupplies  this 
country  with  bread,  clofcs  the  vegetable  lift.  The  bread  is 
made  oy  moiftening  the  TetF  flour  with  water;  the  mafs  is 
placed  at  feme  diftance  from  a  fire,  till  it  ferments  (is  no  leaven 
ufed  ?) ;  it  is  then  b^ked  in  cakes  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
raw  flelh  is  wrapped  up  in  this  bread,  with  fait  and  Cayenne 
pepper.  At  a  feaft  many  of  thefe  cakes  are  placed  one  upon 
another,  the  whiteft  uppermoft  ;  different  fets  of  people  dine, 
one  after  another,  and  ‘  each,  when  he  has  done,  wipes  his 
^  fingers  on  the  bread  he  is  to  leave  for  his  fucceflbr.*  The 
bouza  or  beer,  is  faid  to  be  made  of  tefF  bread,  toafted  and  di- 
gefted  in  warm  water  till  it  ferments. 

The  article  Rhinoceros  is  long,  and  will-  be  ufeful  to  natu- 
ralifts.  Mr.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  ffiatthe  Behemoth  of  ferrpture 
is  the  Elephant,  and  the  Unicorn  the  Rhinoceros. 

In  the  article  Hysena  he  aflumes  a  tone  of  defiance.  He  fliall 
hot  wafte  time  in  difeufling  the  errors  of  others ;  he  fliall  put  it 
in  the  reader’s  power  to  rejeft  any  of  the  pretended  hyaenas  that 
authors  fliall  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  them.  He  allows  not- 
withftanding  that  Buffbn’s  hyaena  is  of  a  different  fpecies.  Be¬ 
fore  he  fulfils  this  promife,  he  flops  to  relate  an  anecdote,  in 
which  he  appears  not  Icfs  fuperior  to  the  animals  of  Abyflinia 
in  conduct  and  courage  than  he  has  already  proved  himfclf  to 
the  men ; 

‘  They  were  a  plague  in  Abyflinia  in  every  fituation,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  field,  and  I  think  furpafled  the  flieep  in  number. 
^Gondar  was  full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark  till  the  dawn 
*  .of  day,  ‘feeking  the  different  pieces  of  flaughtered  carcafes  which  this 
cruel  and  unclean  people  expofe  in  the  ftreets  without  burial,  and 
who  firmly  believe  that  thefe  animals  arc  Falaflia  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains,  transformed  by  magic,  and  come  down  to  eat 
human  flefh  in  the  dark  in  fafety.  Many  a  time  in  the  night,  when 
the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it  was  not  my  duty  to 
lie  there,  in  going  acrofs  the  fquare  from  the  king’s  houfc,  not  many 
hundred  yards  diflant,  1  have  been  apprehenfive  they  would  bite  me 
in  the  leg.  They  grunted  in  great  numbers  about  me,  though  1  was 
furrounded  with  fevcral  armed  men,  who  feldom  paffed  a  night  with¬ 
out  wounding  or  flaughtering  fome  of  them.  • 

*  One  night  in  Maitfha,  being  very  intent  on  obfervation,  I  heard 
fomething  pafs  behind  me  towards  the  bed,  but  upon  looking  round 
could  perceive  nothing.  Having  finifhed  what  I  was  then  about,  I 
went  out  of  my  tent,  refolving  diredly  to  return,  which  1  iramedi- 
atcly  did,  when  1  perceived  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark. 
*1  called  upon  xny  fervant  with  a  light,  and  there  was  the  hyaena  Hand* 
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ing  nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of  can¬ 
dles  in  his  mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him  I  wa^  danger  of  breaking 
my  quadrant,  or  other  furniture ;  and  he  fedmed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  ftcadily  in  his  mouth,  to  wifti  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time. 
As  his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with,  I  was  not 
ifiaid  of  him,  but  with  a  pike  ftruck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I 
could  judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he  (hewed  any  fign  of  fiercenefs ; 
but,  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endea* 
voured  to  run  up  the  (haft  of  the  fpcar  to  arrive  at  me,  fo  that,  in 
felf-dcfence,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  out  a  piftol  from  my  girdle  and 
ihoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  my  fervant  cleft  his  (kuU 
with  a  battle-ax.' 

The  frequency  of  hyaenas  in  the  Eaft,  and  their  familiarity 
and  boldnefs  in  approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  is  a  well^ 
attefted  faft  in  their  natural  hiftory.  At  (jambron  they  go  out 
in  the  night,  and  fometimes  fteal  the  children  from  the  lide  of 
their  parents  at  the  feafon  the  inhabitants' fleep  in  the  open  air 
Mr.  Bruce’s  plate  and  defeription  prefent  the  habit  and  manners 
of  the  dog  kind.  The  young  afs,  goat,  and  fox,  which  an 
hysena  confined  by  Mr.  Bruce  eat  up  in  one  night,  (hew  the 
keennefs  bf  this  creature’s  appetite. 

And  now,  having  entered  fo  largely  into  the  contents,  and 
produced  fo  many  fpecimens  of  this  work,  we  may  venture  to 
take  our  final  leave  of  it.  That  it  was  a  work  of  great  expec¬ 
tation  was  evident  from  the  general  fermentation  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  excited  among  readers.  That  thofe  expedlations  have 
been  much  difappointed,  notwithftanding  the  favourable  pre- 
polTelTion  the  teftimonies  which  we  produced  in  our  firft  number 
as  proving  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  actually  vifited  Abyffinia,  and 
been  well  received  there,  is  what  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  intimate.  We  truft  we  have  not  cenfured  the  author  un- 
juftly;  and  if  a  fincere  wifh  to  receive  much  inftru£tion  and. 
entertainment  can  be  any  fecurity  to  an  author  againft  the  ma¬ 
levolence  fo  often  imputed  to  namelefs  reviewers,  we  are  con- 
feious  of  having  felt  this  favourable  difpofition  in  its  full  force. 
We  even  did  violence  to  our  feelings,  till  irrefiftible  evidence 
obliged  us  to  refign  the  pleafing  illufion  that  a  new  mine  of 
knowledge  had  been  opened  to  the  curiofity  of  an  enlightened 
age,  It  remains  only  that  we  fum  up,  in  a  few  words,  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  work  and  its  author. 

i.  The  prominent  and  ofFenfive  feature  of  thefe  travels  is,  an 
oftentatious  difplay  of  the  author.  Pages  upon  pages  are  def- 
tined  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  (hew  how  fuperior  he  is  in 
coolnefs,  in  capacity,  and  courage,  to  an  Arab  or  Abyflinian, 
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That  vanity  which  always  adheres  to  man,  and  finds  an  abode 
in  the  moft  uncultivated  minds,  lowers  its  creft  at  his  approach} 
and  the  favages  acknowledge  a  prefent  hero.  The  Abyflinians, 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Bruce’s  probity  and  veracity,  are  forever 
calling  themfelves  liars  and  deceivers.  The  paflages  upon  which 
we  found  this  cenfure  are  fo  numerous,  that  one  half  probably, 
or  more,  of  thefe  bulky  quartos  would  difappear  if  they  were 
removed, 

2.  The  countries  they  deferibe  are,  for  many  different  rea- 
fons,  fo  interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  imperfeflly  known 
to  Europeans,  that  no  one  can  be  furprifed  at  the  controverfies 
which  have  been  carried  on  concerning  them.  Our  author  un¬ 
luckily  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  decide  feveral  of  thefe 
quefiions.  Here  his  quotations  are  fo  inaccurate,  his  terms  fo 
ill-defined,  and  his  mode  of  difeuffion  fo  loofe,  as  to  render  it 
not  fo  difficult  to^reply  to  his  arguments,  as  painful  to  lay  hold 
of  them  and  compare  them  with  the  point  in  queftion. 

3.  In  the  compofition  of  hiftory  it  would  be  unreafonable  to 
cxpedl  one,  who  has  fpent  fo  much  of  his  life  in  barbarous 
countries,  and  fituations  where  ftudy  was  impracticable,  to 
excel.  We  only  wifh  that  the  public  had  been  prefented  with 
a  naked  and  unadorned  tranflation  of  the  Abyffinian  annals,  with 
a  particular  account  of  the  originals. 

4.  Notwithftahding  the  many  and  great  imperfeCtions  of  his 
travels,  we  cannot  help  feeling  high  refpeCt  both  for  the  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  and  the  capacity  of  the  author  of  them.  To  form 
the  plan  of  fuch  a  peregrination  required  a  comprehenfive  un- 
derftanding ;  and  the  aCtive  curiofity  which  feems  to  have  ani¬ 
mated  him  at  all  times,  is  inconfilient  with  fluggifh  and  feeble 
powers.  Single  fentiments  too,  of  great  force  and  originality, 
difperfed  over  the  work,  and  not  eafy  to  be  detached,  feem  to 
dart  from  an  energetic  mind.  The  number  of  languages  of 
which  he  has  colleCIed  fpecimens ;  his  attention  to  geography, 
to  meteorology,  to  zoology,  and  botany,  though  he  candidly 
profefles  himfelf  no  proficient  in  thefe  tw^o  laft  fciences ;  imply 
a  ftrong  delirc  of  ufing  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  fo  as  to 
deferve  well  of  mankind.  Many  of  tlxe  moft  defirable  qualities 
a  traveller  can  poffefs  feem  therefore  to  be  united  in  Mr.  Bruce. 
Yet,  by  fome  fatality,  the  fruit  which  the  public  might  have  de¬ 
rived  from  his  enterprifes  has  been  in  great  meafure  intercepted. 
The  undue  influence  of  a  mifplaced  vanity,  and  a  powerful  ima¬ 
gination,  has  fo  dlftortcd  his  reprefentations,  that  they  appear 
commonly  unfaithful,  and  many  times  highly  ridiculous.  That 
he  has  ever  written  what  he  believed  to  be  falfe,  is  too  harfh  and 
illil^ral  a  fuppofition  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment ;  yet  we  have 
as  clear  evidence  almoft  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  w  ill  admit, 
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that  the  mirror  he  holds  up  does  not  refle£l  the  image  of  nature. 
It  may  even  fometimes,  perhaps,  be  practicable  to  divine  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  deceived.  He  might  hear,  for 
inftance,  from  the  natives,  that  the  ftream  of  the  Nile  tra- 
verfcd  the  feven  leagues  of  the  lake  of  Dembea,  and  too  cafily 
have  taken  it  for  certain.  In  the  affair  of  pyramidal  mountains 
(landing  on  their  points,  could  not  fome  optical  fallacy  have 
furprifed  his  judgment?  We  can  eafily  conceive  the  union  of 
ftriCt  veracity  with  too  quick  an  imagination ;  and  how  a  man, 
incapable  of  inventing  falfehoods,  may  yet  be  defirous  of  behold¬ 
ing  miracles,  and  at  the  fame  time  careful  not  to  deftroy  the  il- 
lufion  by  too  fcrupulous  an  examination. 

We  ventured,  in  our  number  for  July,  to  queftion  his  account 
of  Dr.  Woide  being  fent  to  Paris  to  tranflate  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Mr.  Bruce 
had  prefented  a  copy  to  the  king^s  library  there.  Inquiry  has 
confirmed  our  doubts.  From  very  crediole  authority  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  matter  to  have  been  nearly  thus :  Dr.  Woide  was  at 
Paris  for  the  fake  of  examining  Coptic  manufcripts.  It  was 
fuggefted  to  him,  or  he  imagined,  that  an  AbyfSnian  language 
might  contain  fome  Coptic  words.  He  was  therefore  induced 
to  look  into  Mr.  Bruce’s  manufcript,  and  had  fome  part  tran- 
fcribed,  but  never  conceived  the  defign  of  tranflating  it.  Mr* 
Bruce  might  hear  a  report  in  which  Dr.  Woide  and  his  manu- 
fcript  were  named  together :  his  fenfe  of  his  own  importance, 
confpiring  with  his  inaccuracy,  might  lead  him  to  imagine  that 
Dr.  Woide  went  over  to  tranflate  it,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Now,  if  in  what  relates  to  Abyflinia,  a  (lender  outline  of 
truth  has  been  filled  up  with  fuch  colouring,  from  fuch  caufes, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Bruce’s  narrative  will  not  deferve  to 
be  branded  with  the  infamy  due  to  deliberate  falfehood ;  but  the 
reader  who  trufts  it  implicitly  will  be  juft  as  much  deceived  as 
if  it  did. 

If,  after  the  difapprobation  we  have  exprelfed  of  his  work, 
this  high-fpirited  traveller  would  condefeend  to  liften  to  a  fug- 
geftion  of  ours,  he  might  ftill  perhaps  communicate  that  infor¬ 
mation  which  his  prefent  publication  will  not  fupply  to  the 
learned  world.  We  could  wilh  that  he  would  try  to  recover  the 
rough  draught  of  his  travels ;  that  he  would  ftate  the  grounds 
of  his  aflTe^ions,  and  tell  us  what  he  touched  and  handled ;  what 
he  faw  near,  what  at  a  diftance ;  and  what  he  only  gathered 
from  report.  We  have  already  faid  that  we  at  once  believed 
his  account  of  the  cuftom  of  eating  living  fle(h  in  Abyffinia. 
This  he  could  not  be  deceived  in.  If  it  be  falfe,  it  mu(t  be  fo 
intentionally.  ‘  But  tell  us,  did  you  navigate  the  lake  and 
‘  trace  the  current  of  the  Nile  through  it?  Was  you  clofe  to 
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*  the  ftrangc  pyramidal  mountains?  Did  you  examine  them 
‘  fcrupuloufly  ?’ 

Such  a  ftatement  would  be  more  inftruftive  than  the  prefent 
pofitivc,  inconfiftent,  and  fometimes  contradiftory  narrative. 
What  is  not  of  the  leaft  confequence,  it  would  have  occupied 
lefs  fpace,  and  thus  recommended  itfelf  more  cffeftually  to  the 
public  and  to  reviewers. 


Art.  VI.  The  Chirurgical  IVorh  of  Perdvall  Pott^ 

Surgeon  to  St.  Pt:rthoion:evj*s  Hofpttcl.  A  new  Edition^  with 
his  lajl  Corrc£lions.  To  which  are  added^  a  Jhort  Account  cf  the 
Life  of  the  Author^  a  Method  of  curing  the  Hydrocele  hy  Inje£im^ 
and  Occaftonal  Notes  and  Obfcrvations.  *  By  fames  Ear{e,  Efj. 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  his  ’Majefys  Houfeholdy  and  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital.  8vo.  3  vols.  il.  is.  boards. 
■  Johnfon.  London,  1790, 

^^HIS  edition  of  Mr.  Pott's  works  is  introduced  to  the 
public  with  much  advantage.  It  has,  we  are  told,  re- 
ccived  the  au thorns  lateft  correftions,  and  been  fubmitted,  in  its 
f  rogrefs  through  the  prefs,  to  the  cafe  of  his  fon- in-law,  who 
feems  to  have  difcbarged  the  part  of  an  editor  with  great 
attention. 

The  different  trafts  of  which  thefe  volumes  confift  are  al¬ 
ready  well  known  to  chirurgical  readers,  and  ftand  in  need  of  no 
encomiums  to  enfufe  t6  them  a  favourable  reception.  Moft  of 
them  are  written  on  fubje^ls  of  acknowledged  importance ;  and 
the  praftice  which  they  recommend  is  frequently  different  from 
what*had  been  previoufly'in  common  ufe.' 

In  the  biographical  narrative  prefixed  to  the  work,  Mr,  Earle 
has  not  only  related  the  principal  incidents  in  the  author’s  life, 
but  gives  a  fummary  account  of*  the  various  treatifes,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  publifhed.  It  may  not  prove  unin- 
terefting  to  our  readers  to  follow  him  through  fome  parts  of  the 
narrative. 

Mr.  Pott  was  born  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1713.  Of  w  hat  bufinefs  or  profeffion  his  father  was,  we  arc 
not  informed ;  bujt  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Houblon,  fon 
of  Sir  Jacob  Houblon ;  and  in  1717  left  her  again  a  widow,  with 
means  very  inadequate  for  the  fupport  of  herfelf  and  their  only 
child.  When  feven  years  old,  young  Percivall  was  fent  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  fchool  at  Darnc  in  Kent.  He  flie\ved  very  early  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  the  profeffion  of.  furgery ;  and  in  1729  was  bound 
txn  apprentice  to  Mr.  Nourfe,  one  of  the  furgecins  of  St.  Bar- 

tliolomcw’s . Hofpital.  In  1736,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
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having  finifticd  his  apprenticefhip,  he  immediately  applied  him- 
(elf  to  bufmefs,  which  he  pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs.  In  1 744-5 
he  was  eleSed^^an  alIiftant-fur|eon,  and  in  1749  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  furgeons  of  bt.  Bartholomew's  hofpital.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  happened  in  1746,  he  married^ 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Cruttenden,  Efq.  We  have  extradlcd* 
the  following  incident  in  his  life,  as  it  affords  feme  examples 
which  may  be  ufeful  in  pra6tice  : 

*  In  the  year  1756  an  accident  befell  Mr.  Pott ;  which,  though  of 
litde  confequence  in  itfelf,  yet,  as  it  difplays  the  vigour  and  firmnefs 
of  his  mind,  and  feems  to  have  had  confiderable  influence  on  his  fu¬ 
ture  life,  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  this  place.  As  he  was  riding  in 
Kent-Street,  Southwark,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  fuffered 
a  compound  frafture  of  the  leg,  the  bone  being  forced  through  the 
integuments,  Confeious  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  fradlures  of  this 
nature,  and  thoroughly  aware  how  much  they  may  be  increafed  by 
rough  treatment,  or  improper  polition,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  moved  until  he  had  made  the  neceflary  difpoiitions.  He  fent 
to  Wellminfter,  then  the  neareft  place,  for  two  chairmen,  to  bring 
their  poles ;  and  patiently  lay  on  the  cold  pavement.  It  being  the 
middle  of  January,  till  they  arrived.  In  this  lituation  he  purchafed 
a  door,  to  which' he  made  them  nail  their  poles.  When  all  was  ready^ 
he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  laid  on  it,  and  was  carried  through  South¬ 
wark,  over  London-Bridge,  to  Watling- Street,  near  St.  PauPs,  where 
he  had  lived  for  feme  time — a  tremendous  diftance  in  fuch  a  Hate ! 
1  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  on  fuch  occafions  a  coach  is  too 
frequently  employed,  the  jolting  motion  of  which,  with  the  un¬ 
avoidable  aukwardnefs  of  polition,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  in 
and  out,  caufe  a  great,  and  often  a  fatal  aggravation  of  the  mifehief. 
At  a  confultation  of  furgeons,  the  cafe  was  thought  fo  defperate  as  to 
require  immediate  amputation.  Mr.  Pott,  convinced  that  no  one 
could  be  a  proper  judge  in  his  own  cafe,  fubmitted  to  their  opinion ; 
and  the  inftruments  were  aftually  got  ready,  when  Mr.  Nourfe,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  coming  fooncr,  fortunately  entered  the 
room.  After  examining  the  limb,  he  conceived  there  was  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  preferving  it;  an  attempt  to  fave  it  was  acquiefeed  in,  and 
fucceed^.  This  cafe,  which  Mr.  Pott  fometimes  referred  to,  was  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  the  infinuation 
of  air  into  the  wound  of  a  compound  frafturc ;  and  it  probably  would 
not  have  ended  fo  happily,  if  the  bone  had  not  made  its  exit,  or  ex¬ 
ternal  opening,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fradture ;  fo  that,  when  it  was 
returned  into  the  proper  place,  a  fort  of  valve  was  formed,  which 
excluded  air.  Thus  no  bad  fymptom  enfued,  but  the  wound  healed, 
in  fome  meafure,  by  the  firft  intention/ 

Soon  after  this  accident  Mr.  Pott  appeared  as  an  author,  and 
publiflied  his  treatife  upon  Ruptures.  In  1757  he  wTote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hernia  Congenita,  a  complaint  not  then  well  un- 
derftood.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomift,  who 
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was  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit,  inferted  a  paper  in  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  claiming  a  priority  in  the  difeovery.  The  edi« 
tor,  who  avoids  entering  into  the  merits'  of  a  difpute  which  is 
now. nearly  forgotten,  obferves  that  Mr.  Pott’s  reply  was  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  on  Ruptures,  and  is 
written  with  elegance  and  urbanity. 

His  obfervations  on  the'  Fiftula  Lachrymalis  appeared  in 
1758.  In  this  treatife  he  explains  the  fituation,  deferibes  the 
.  various  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  and  fimplifies  the  method  of 
cure.  His  arguments,  Mr.  Earle  remarks,  were  the  principal 
caufe  of  difeontinuing  the  operation  by  the  a6lual  cautery,  which 
had  been  pradlifed  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Chefelden. 

In  1760  was  produced  his  elaborate  performance  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Confequences  of  Wounds  and  Contufions  of  the  Head) 
Fractures  of  the  Skull,  Conculfions  of  the  Brain,  &c.  iri  which, 
with  a  perfpicuity  till  then  unknown,  he  feparates  and  arranges 
the  fymptoms  of  each  particular  fpecics  of  injury,  unfolds  the 
caufes  and  fituation  of  mifehief,  and  points  out  the  moft  probable 
means  of  relief. 

In  1762  he  piiblifhed  Prafiical  Remarks  on  the  Hydrocele, 
and  fome  other  difeafes  of  the  Teftis,  its  coats  and  veflels,  il- 
luftrated  with  cafes  ;  being  a  fupplement  to  his  general  Treatife 
on  Ruptures. 

In  1764  Mr.  Pott  was  elefted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety;  when  he  prefented  them  with  a  curious  and  uncommon 
cafe  of  a  hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder,  including  a  fton^  which 
is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  LIV, 

The  fiftula  in  ano  next  attradted  the  notice  of  this  zealous 
improver  of  furgery.  The  nature  of  this  complaint,  as  the 
biographer  obferves,  had  been  much  miftaken,  and  the  operar 
tions  for  its  relief  were  confequently  injudicious,  extremely  fe-. 
vere,  and  deftrudlive  of  the  parts  which  they  were  intended  to 
relieve.  Mr.  Pott’s  method  of  reafoning  on  this  fubjedb  is  clear, 
ingenious,  and  conclufive. 

In  1768  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  the  Inju¬ 
ries  to  which  the  Head  is  liable  from  external  Violence,  ac¬ 
companied  with  General  Remarks  on  Fradlures  and  DiHo- 
cations. 

The  hydrocele  again  employing  his  thoughts,  in  1772  he  pub- 
lifhcd  his  improved  method  of  paffing  the  feton,  fo  as  not  to  rub 
or  .injure  the  gland  in  its  paflage.  With  this  fubjedf  Mr.  Pott 
took  great  pains ;  and  we  are  told  he  never  was  perfedlly  fatif- 
fied  with  what  he  had  done  in  it.  In  1775  he  publifhed  Chi- 
^  rurgical  Obfervations  relative  to  the  Cataraft,  the  Polypus  of  the 
Nofe,  the  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  different  Kinds  of  Rup¬ 
tures,  and  the  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and  Feet,  which 
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'^re  unqueftionably  valuable  additions  to  his  former-  publi- 


cations. 


In  1779  Mr.  Pott  publifhed  his  Remarks  on  that  kind  of  paKy 
of  the  limbs  which  is  often  found  to  accompany  a  particular  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  fpine  ;  and  produced  farther  remarks  on  the  fame 
fubjeft  in  1783.  This  valuable  treatife  was  the  laft  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  produftions.  We  find,  however,  that  he  meditated  an  ad¬ 
ditional  publication  ;  but  haying  caught  a  fever  by  vifiting  a 
patient  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  in  fevere  weather,  he 
died  on  the  aid  of  December,  1788,  foon  after  he  had  completed 
the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  notes  and  obfervations  in  this  edition  of  Mr.  Pott’s  work^ 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  .every  where  bear  evident  marks  of 
judgment  and  propriety. 


were 


Art.  VII.  The  Spantjh  Fretenjions  fairly  difcujfed.  By  A. 

Dalrymple.  8vo.  is.  Elmlly.  London,  1790. 

R.  Dalrymple,  after  refuting,  from  the  hifiory  of  naviga- 
tors,  the  claim  which  the  Spaniards  have  formerly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Magallanic  (commonly  Magellanic)  regions,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  their  pretenfions  on  the  north-weft  of  America. 
He  oblerves  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  afeertain  exadliy  how  far 
the  Spaniards  had  failed  on  the  weft  coaft  of  America  before  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  the  year  1579  ;  becaufe  the  Arcano  del  Mare^ 
publifhed  at  Florence  in  1661,  fays  that  fome  maps  had  mifre-' 
prefented  Cape  Mendocino  to  be  in  50^  north  latitude,  which 
the  Spanifh  pilots  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  concurred  in  placing 
in  the  latitude  of  40®  north ;  and  therefore  a  queftion  may 
arife.  Whether  the  Spaniards  ever  reached  the  latitude  of  44® 
degrees  north  ?  beyond  which,  it  does  not  appear  from  Herrera, 
they  had  pretended  ever  to  have  navigated.  Abraham  Ortelius, 
Mr.  Dalrymple  farther  obferves,  the  King  of  Spain’s  geographer, 
in  the  map  of  America  in  1574,  declares  thofe  regions  to  be 
unknown.  The  laft  place  marked  In  this  map  is  Tuchano  in 
Quivira,  about  45®  north  latitude.  Quivira,  however,  was  a 
land  difcovery,  and  confequently  ill  determined. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  continues  our  author,  difeovered  this  coaft 
^S79>  ^9  latitude  of  48®  north  at  leaft  ;  and  not  only  the 
Arcano  del  Mare,  and  Le  Clerc’s  map  in  1602,  but  almoft  all 
jnaps,  particularly  thofe  of  the  French  geographers,  M.  de  Lifle 
in  1700,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy  in  1750,  name  this  part 
New  Albion,  from  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  difcovery. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  next  obferves  that,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake,  no  circuniftantial  and  authentic  documents  have  been 
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bid  before  the  public,  of  voyages  on  this  coaft,  till  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  1775;  in  which  they  examined  feyeral  harbours  in 
btitude  55®  to  58®  north,  but  vifited  no  part  of  the  coaft  between 
48“  and  55®  north  latitude ;  fo  that  the  firft  public  and  authentic 
defcription  of  Nootka,  or  King  George’s  Sound,  in  49®!  north 
latitude,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  was  given  to  the  world  in  Cap* 
tain  Cook’s  laft  voyage,  in  1778.  Were  the  difpute,  therefore, 
between  Great-Britain  and  Spain  to  be  determined  by  arguments 
drawn  from  geographical  hiftory,  the  right  would  be  found  to 
be  clearlv  on  the  fide  of  the  former ;  and  occupancy  alone,  in 
all  fuch  controverfies,  is  the  eftabliftied  rule  by  which  the  queftion 
right  can  ever  be  Juftly  determined. 


ArTw  VIII. —  jfu  hifiorUal  DdVilopiment  of  tho  prefnt  political 
Conftitution  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  ,  By  ^ohn  Stephen  Putter^ 
Privy  CounjeUor  of  JuJiice^  Ordinary  Profeffbr  of  Laws  in  tht 
Vniverjity  of  Gottingen^  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bctlinj  (sc.  7ranjlated  from  the  German^  with  Notes^  and  a 
comparative  View  of  the  Revenues^  Population^  Forces^  (sfc,  of 
the  refpe£iive  Territories^  from  the  Statijlical  Tables  lately  publijhei 
at  Berlin^  by  fofiab  Dornford^  of  LincoMs^lnn^  LL.D;  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Gottingen^  and  late  of  Trinity  College^  Oxford.  8vq. 
3  vols.  il.  IS.  boards.  Payne  and  Son.  London,  1790.  , 

Knowledge  of  the  conftitution  of  Germany  is  at  all  times 
defirable  to  thofe  who  would  be  acquainted  with  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  moft  extenfive  political  aflbeiation  in  Europe  ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  particularly  interefting  at  the  prefent  period,  during  a 
Tacancy  in  the  imperial  throne.  Whether  Mr.  Putter’s  ample 
qualifications  for  the  execution  of  a  work  on  this  fubjeft  would 
have  led  him  fpontaneoufly  to  perform  it,  we  are  not  authoriled 
to  determine.  Happily,  however,  he  has  been  induced  to  the 
undertaking  at  the  inftance  of  an  illuftrious  perfonage,  whofc 
requeft  for  that  purpofe,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  could  not  but 
prove  irrefiftible.  We  are  informed  that  the  work  was  written 
at  the  exprefs  defire  of  our  moft  gracious  Queen.  Her  majefty 
exprefled  a  wifh  to  the  author,  whofe  fanxe  as  a  public  lawyer 
file  knew  to  be  great,  that  he  would  compofc  a  book  ^  which 

•  might  ferve  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  prefent  conftitution  of 

*  Germany,  in  the  manner  of  a  hiftory;  but  at  the  fame  time 
more  with  refpedi  to  the  modern  than  preceding  times.*  Her 

majeft/s  defire  was  communicated  to  the  author  in  May 
and  in  the  month  of  March' of  tlie  following  year  the  origi*^ 
edition  of  the  prefent  work  was  publifhed. 

‘  •  Mr* 
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Mr*  Piitter  fets  out  with  giving  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
Germany  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  fifth  century.  The 
moft  credible  information  on  this  fubje£l,  and  for  which  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  Greek  atid  Roman  hifiorians,  occurs  about  an 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when  the 
Romans  were  attacked  by  the  Cimbri,  and  other  nations  of 
Germany,  on  the  borders  of  Illyria.  At  that  time,  however, 
thofe  nations  appear  to  have  led  a  wandering  life,  and  devoted 
themfelves,  like  the  I'artars,  entirely  to  the  ’chafe  and  pafture. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  various  nations  of  Germany  were 
diftinguiftied  into  four  principal  divifions,  the  names  of  which 
were,  the  Marli,  Gambrivi,  Suevi,  and  Vandali,  the  laft  of 
whom  became  moft  confpicuous  by  the  fliare  they  had  in  the  fub* 
verfion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  author  next  gives  a  fiimmary  recital  of  the  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancient  Germans,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  • 
religion  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
and  the  firft  appearance  of  the  hierarchy,  in  the  precedency 
granted  to  the  biftiops  and  aflemblies  of  the  church.  Before  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  principally  in  the  eaftern  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  it  was  ufual  for  fev'^eral  biihops  to  meet  at  different 
times,  to  hold  a  confultation  on  the  common  concerns  of  their 
churches,  or  aflemblies  of  the  church,  as  they  were  called  (fy- 
nods  or  councils),  fometimes  of  an  extenfive,  and  fometlmes  a 
narrower  diftrift.  Of  aflemblies  of  this  kind,  which  were  the 
origin  of  the  councils,  afterwards  fo  frequently  held,  under  the 
papal  authority,  we  meet  with  one  in  the  year  314,  at  Arles,  in 
Provence,  and  another  at  Nicaea  in  325. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  hiftorian  traces  the  origin  and  firft 
progrefs  of  the  Frankifh  monarchy,  by  the  coiiqucfts  of  Clovis 
in  Gaul,  and  its  extenfion,  in  Germany,  over  ThuringFa  and 
odier  diftriifs.  This  prince,  the  fon  of  Childeric,  unexpectedly 
ventured  to  take  the  command  of  a  part  of  the  nation  of  Franks. 
His  firft  undertaking  was  an  expedition  againft  the  Romans, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soiflbns,  when  he 
took  pofTeflion  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  the  Vifigoths  and 
Burgundians  had  left  to  the  Romans.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  a  new  monarchy,  which,  after  his  deceafe,  was  inherited  by 
bis  fons  and  pofterity,  and  has  continued  ever  fince,  only  divided 
by  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Germany. 

From  the  earlieft  period  of  the  Frankifh  monarchy,  every 
country  which  before  formed  a  feparate  nation,  had  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  duke,' whom  the  king  confidcred  as  chieftain  over  the 
people,  and  who,  in  time  of  war,  commanded  the  whole  army 
of  the  country.  There  was  of  courfe  a  diftinCfion  between  thoic 
countries  which  fubmitted  unconditionally,  and  fucb  as  yielded 
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to  the  Frankifli  fceptre  upon  certain  terms.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  one  duke  might  have  had  more  power  than  another 
and  that  in  fomc  countries  the  title  might  have  been  hereditary; 
whereas,  in  general,  every  duke  was  appointed  as  a  chieftain, 
during  the  king^s  pleafure,  dependent  on  the  crown.  From  this 
period,  had  no  revolution  intervened,  we  might  derive  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  prefent  Angular  conftitution  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire,  divided,  as  it  now  is,  into  fo  many  countries,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  particular  lord:  but  the  fequel  of  our  author’s  nar¬ 
rative  (hews  that  very  different  revolutions  have  taken  place  with 
refpeft  to  the  Germanic  dukedoms,  and  contributed  to  eftablilh 
the  conftitution  in  its  prefent  form.  From  the  fame  period, 
however,  we  may  certainly  derive  the  origin  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
which  has  fince  had  fo  much  influence  on  tne  conftitution  of  every 
ftate  in  Europe. 

Our  author’s  account  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this  period  Is  too 
concifc  to  give  a  full  idea  of  its  political  hiftory;  but  he  men 
tions,  in  general  terms,  all  the  principal  events  in  the  monarchy, 
efpecially  fuch  as  tended  to  introduce  any  change  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Germanic  conftitution.  In  the  time  to  which  we 
allude  occurs  the  total  fall  of  the  Merovingian  race,  and  the  ac 
ceflion  of  Pepin  to  the  throne.  The  reign  of  his  fon,  Charle 
magne,  is  a  fplendid  period  in  hiftory.  In  the  perfon  of  this 
celebrated  prince  was  revived  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor;  an 
account  of  which  incident  is  related  in  the  following  extradt: 

‘  One  of  the  moft  important  events  of  Charlemagne’s  life  hap 
pened  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  dignity  of 
Roman  Emperor,  which  had  been  extindl  fince  the  year  476  at  Rome, 
and  only  continued  at  Conftantinople  with  the  eaftern  part  of  the  em- 

Eire,  was  revived  in  his  perfon ;  an  event  which  undoubtedly  laid  the 
afis  of  the  imperial  dignity’s  being  at  prefent  annexed  to  Germany. 

*  Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  had  already,  in  the  charafter  of  Roman 
Patrician,  undertaken  to  proteft  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic 
church ;  but  the  fovereignty  of  the  city  ftill  properly  belonged  to  the 
court  of  Conftantinople.  From  thence,  however,  for  a  long  time, 
there  had  been  nothing  either  to  be  hoped  or  feared.  The  firft  Hep 
the  Romans  ventured  on  was  in  the  year  796,  when  they  made  a  fo- 
lemn  delivery  of  the  ftandard  of  the  town  to  Charlemagne,  who  was 
then  in  Italy,  and  thereby  refigned  the  government.  Not  with  Hand¬ 
ing  this,  the  former  dominion  of  the  Greek  imperial  court  was  not 
wholly  abolilhed,  as  the  title  of  Patrician,  under  which  Charlemagne 
cxercifed  his  rights,  feemed  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  certain  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  proper  Roman  emperors ;  but  there  needed  only  a  year 
or  two  to  clapic  before  an  opportunity  was  likely  to  offer  of  profecut* 
ing  thofe  fteps  which  had  once  been  hazarded. 

‘  This  opportunity  prelented  itfelf  in  the  month  of  April  799» 
when  Pope  Leo  the  Third  was  attacked  by  fomc  confpirators  in  « 
prcccffion  at  Rome ;  but  was  then  refeued,  that  he  might  take  refuge 
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In  Charlcmagtie,  whom  he,  for  that  reafon,  perfonallj  vifitcd  at  Pa- 
derbom*  Charlemagne  at  firft  fent  fome  biihops  and  counts,  as  com- 
jniffioncrs,  to  Rome,  previoufly  to  examine  the  affair.  He  fooa 
afterwards  went  himfelf,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  of  the  year 
800  held  a  public  tribunal  in  St.  Peter’s  church  ;  the  event  of  which 
was,  that  Leo,  upon  his  declaring  in  the  moft  folcmn  manner,  upoa 
oath,  that  he  was  innocent,  was  acquitted  of  all  the  crimes  and  ac- 
cufations  alledged  againft  him,  and  his  opponents  and  accufers  ba- 
niihcd.  '  Ten  days  after  this  followed  the  feall  of  Chriftmas,  when 
Leo  himfelf  performed  the  fervice  in  the  church.  As  Charlemagne 
was  on  his  knees  before  him  at  the  altar,  Leo,  quite  unexpedtedly, 
placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  Vi<vat  Carolus  Impe- 
rotor  Auguftus!  which  was  immediately  re-echoed  with  joyful  accla¬ 
mations  from  every  part  of  the  church.  Charlemagne  at  lad  recon¬ 
ciled  himfelf  to  this  furprife,  and  from  that  period  prefixed  the 
tide  of  Roman  Emperor  to  his  former  title  of  King  01  the  Franks 
and  Lombards.’ 

By  this  nomination  Charlemagne  became  independent  fove- 
reign  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  dominions ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  the  revival  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  could  comprehend  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  it  from  the  other  nations  and  Rates  which  thea 
exifted.  But  our  author  juftly  obferves  that  thofe  countries 
which  had  once  been  legally  feparated  from  the  ancient  Roman 
empire,  could  not  be  included  in  this  inveftment.  Many  of 
them,  however,  were  already  in  Charlemagne’s  poffeflion,  as 
king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  continues  the  hiftorian,  certaiiily  no  one  imagined  that 
his  Frankifh  dominion,  or  the  prefent  countrjr  of  Germany,  was 
converted  into  the  Roman  empire  by  his  adopting  the  title,  or 
connected  with  it  on  the  footing  of  an  aftual  union.  Although 
Charlemagne,  in  affairs  perhaps  which  concerned  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome,  might  confider  himfelf  as  the  fucceffor  of  the 
ancient  Roman  emperors,  he  certainly  never  thought  fo  in  affairs 
which  concerned  the  Franks  and  Germans.  Our  author  is  at 
particular  pains  to  eftablifh  this  point,  as  an  opinion  has  lately 
prevailed  that  Charlemagne  was  the  fuccefl’or  of  Juftinian ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Juftinian  code  of  laws  was  equally  as  valid  in 
Germa^  as  at  Rome. 

The  Carlovingian  race  becoming  extindf,  they  were  fuccceded 
by  the  Saxon,  Franconian,  and  Swabian  emperors ;  under  whom 
Burgundy,  as  well  as  France  and  Italy,  was  difmembered  from 
the  empire.  To  Henry  the  Firft  is  owing  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  interior  parts  of  Germany  by  the  foundation 
of  towns.  Before  this  period,  excepting  the  caftles  on  the 
mountains,  the  feats  of  the  nobility,  and  convents  which  happened 
to  be  furrounded  with  walls,  there  were  only  forms  and  villages^ 

which 
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which  were  entirely  defencelefs,  and  expoled  to  the  incurfioni 
of  every  enemy.  Henry  therefore  formed  the  idea  of  building 
towns  fiirrounded  with  walls  and  towers ;  not  only  large  enough 
to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  but  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  proteCTion  to  their  elFefts,  and  thofe  of  their  neighbours 
who  might  take  refuge  there  in  times  of  necefGty.  Our  author, 
with  great  juftice,  commends  this  policy  of  the  king,  who  by 
that  means  greatly  improved  his  dominions  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  fociety. 

Otho  tlie  Great  had  the  honour  of  procuring,  like  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  dignity  of  Roman  emperor,  as  well  as  the  crown  of 
Lombardy,  for  himfelf  and  his  defeendants  ;  but  he  went  a  ftep 
farther  than  Charlemagne,  in  omitting  his  other  titles,  and  at  laft 
only  fubferibing  himfelf  Roman  emperor.  This  again  proved 
the  occafion  of  the  general  belief  that  the  dominions  over  which 
the  Roman  emperor  ruled  muft  be  the  Roman  empire  itfelf; 
without  diftinguifliing  between  the  powers  which  he  pollefl'ed  as 
fovereign  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  Lombardy,  and  what  he  en* 
joyed  as  the  head  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Otho  and  his  fucceflbr  thought  that  they  could  now  claim  not 
only  all  the  prerogatives  which  Charlemagne  formerly  enjoyed, 
but  even  whatever  elfe  had  been  at  any  time  claimed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  emperors,  without  diftinftion.  Amongft  other 
things,  they  began  very  early  to  adopt  the  expreflions  w^hich  oc¬ 
cur  in  poetry,  or  in  the  language  of  flattery,  of  Rome  being  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  the  Roman  emperor  lord  of  the  world. 
The  Othos  feem  to  have  thought  that,  as  Roman  emperors,  they 
coiild  exercife  a  certain  fovereignty  over  foreign  kings,  as  well 
as  over  the  princes  of  Germany.  Several  inftances  occur  of  this 
arrogant  pretenfion,  with  which  the  emperors  were  intoxicated, 
but  without  fufficieiit  power  to  enforce  their  in^aginaryjurif- 
diiSlion. 

Under  this  period  of  tlie  hiftory  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  prerogatives  which  w^ere  afterwards  peculiar'^to  the  arch- 
bifliops  otMenrz,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  four  fecular  high 
offices,,  with  the  inftitution  likewife  of  counts  palatine.  Of  tftc 
i^rigiii  of  the  latter  our  author  gives  the  fubfequent  account: 

•  In  order  to  prevent  the  dukes  from  growing  too  powerful,  there 
was  at  this  time  a^iother  fingular  intHtution  eflablhhed,  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Counts  Palatine,  as  they  were  called.  Under  this 
name,  according  to  the  Carlovingian  conflitution^  were  underilood 
only  fuch  perfons  who  held  the  ofEce  of  a  judge  at  court,  and  there¬ 
fore  either  adminiflered  juflice  under  the  king’s  own  eye,  or  elfe  as 
his  reprefentatives.  Counts  Palatine  were  appointed  in  the  provinces, 
whofe  'office  was  to  take  cognifance  of  fuch  caufes  as  were  exempted 
from  the  power  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  in  the  capacity  of  royal 

judges, 
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ludgcs#  to  occupy  their  office  in  their  abfence,  and  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  royal  revenues.  The  dukes,  however,  were  di- 
reded  to  undertake  no  matters  of  moment  without  their  approba¬ 
tion.  Such  Counts  Palatine  as  thefe  were  afterwards  appointed  in 
Lorraine,  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  This  olfic^  as  well  as  that 
of  the  dukes,  foon  became  hereditary;  and  at  laft  irwas  united  in 
every  dutchy  with  the  ducal  family.  The  office  of  the  Counts  Pala¬ 
tine  of  Locrainc,  or  of  the  Rhine,  as  they  are  called,  continued  in 
particular  families ;  of  which  one  of  our  firll  houfes  at  prefent  bears 
the  name,  although  the  original  and  real  import  of  the  office  of  Count 
Palatine  has  been  long  buried  in  oblivion.  So  far,  however,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  rank  has  been  preferved,  that  the  title  of  Count  Palatine, 
as  continued  in  the  Palatinate  Houfe  alone,  is  elicemed  equal  to  the 
title  of  duke,  and  therefore  reckoned  much  fuperior  to  the  fimple  . 
tide  of  count.’ 

The  emperor  had  hitherto  claimed  the  right  of  inveftiture  of 
the  bKhops  in  Germany ;  but  by  an  agreement,  or  concordate, 
concluded  in  the  year  1 122,  between  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  the  former  was  obliged  entirely  to  refign  this  prero¬ 
gative;  and  it  has  never  lince  been  regained  by  the  emperor,  or 
any  Catholic  fecular  power.  It  appears,  likewife,  that  the  right 
of  eleftion,  in  moft  of  the  biftiopriqs,  became,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  canons,  nearly  in  the  fame 
maimer  as  the  cardinals  gradually  obtained  the  Ible  right  of  deal¬ 
ing  the  pope,  and  the  eledlors  of  Germany  the  emperor. 

The  right  of  primogeniture  came  fo  little  into  confideration 
in  thofe  times,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ufual  for  the  eldeft 
Ifon  and  his  next  brothers  totter  into  the  ecclefiaftical  Rate, 
and  procure  as  many  prebends  and  benefices  as  poffible,  that  the 
younger  brothers,  who  were  left  ro  keep  up  the  family,  mi^ht 
reap  greater  ‘benefit  from  their  paternal  eftates ;  a  pra<5tice 
which  is  ftill  common  in  the  houfes  of  the  catholic  counts,  and 
other  nobility. 

The  converfion  of  Germany  into  an  ele.SIive  empire  had  its 
origin  at  this  period.  Every  appearance  even  of  the  hereditary 
‘ght,  which  had  been  hitherto  always  enjoyed  by  fomc  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  totally  vanifhed.  T  he  circumftances  of  the  times  were 
'^rticularly  favourable  to  this  event ;  for  the  reigning  family  be- 
^me  again  extind  by  the  death  of  Henry  V ;  fo  that,  at  all 
•ents,  an  eledion  muft  have  followed.  The  choice,  however, 
i  er  mature  deliberation,  did  not  fall  upon  the  iffuc  of  the  fe- 
Jjalc  line  of  the  former  family,  though  the  two  fons  of  Henry’s 
firft  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  afterwards  Conrad  gf 
ranconia,  both  flattered  themfelves  with  the  expedation  of  it* 

fdl,  on  the  contrary,  on  Lotharius  of  Saxony,  who  left  only 
wughter.  Her  hulband  Henry,  furnamed  the  Proud,  Duke 
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of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  was  again  paffed  over  in  favour  of 
Conrad  III.  and  at  his  death  his  fon  was  not  eleded,  but  his 
coufin  Frederick  I.  who  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  a  perfedly 
free  cleftion.  Thefe  three  fucceflive  eleftions  fo  thoroughly 
cftablifhed  this  part  of  the  conftitution,  that  Germany  has  ever 
fince  been  confidered,  not  as  a  hereditary,  but  an  eledlive  go, 
vernment ;  and  the  right  of  eledlion  was,  about  the  fame  time, 
vefted  in  a  few  of  the  princes.  ,  . 

Our  author  omits  not  to  recite  every  improvement  of  the 
Germanic  conftitution,  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
refpedively  took  place.  Among  thefe  he  mentions  the  origin 
and  ufe  of  the  court  of  Auftregues,  the  origin  of  the  imperial 
cities,  prelates,  and  knights  of  the  empire,  with  a  variety  of 
aflbciations,  particularly  the  Rhenifli  and  Hanfeatic  leagues. 

We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  account  of  the  public  in- 
ftrument,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  and  which 
contains  regulations  for  the  eleftion  of  the  emperor,  and  other 
affairs.  This  folemn  deed  was  at  the  time  confidered  as  unal¬ 
terable  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  infringed  by  the  addition  of  two 
more  eleftors  to  the, empire : 

‘  It  has  been  cuftomary  for  many  'ages,  whenever  the  emperor! 
executed  any  afts  of  importance,  to  diftinguifli  thofe  particular  in- 
flruments  from  others,  by  annexing  a  Golden  Bull  to  them,  as  it  is 
called,  inftead  of  the  impreflion  of  the  fefil  being  made  Amply  in 
wax.  This  Golden  Bull  is  the  feal  itfelf,  engraved  on  two  plates  of 
gold  in  the  form  of  medallions,  united,  and  the  hollow  Ailed  up  with  I 
wax,  through  which  the  firings  pafs  that  attach  the  Bull  to  the  in- 1 
ffrument.  From  fuch  Bulls  as  thefe  it  has  become  cuAomary  to  call  H 
the  inftrunients  tliemfelves  to  which  they  are  annexed.  Golden  Bulls;  ■ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  decrees  of  the  popes  are  denominated  Pa-  B 
pal  Bulls:  and  thus  like  wife  this  inftrument,  by  having  fuch  a  feal  B 
annexed  to  it,  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Golden  Bull.  It  B 
confifts  of  Ave  ordinances,  which  Charles  IV.  enafted  at  two  general  B 
diets,  one  of  which  was  held  at  Nurenberg,  January  lo,  1356;  ariB 
the  other  at  Metz,  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  year,  with  the  approba-B 
tion  of  the  eledtors,  and  in  fome  meafure  with  the  concurrence  of  the  B 
whole  empire.  Thefe  ordinances  were  afterwards  fubdivided  in®B 
thirty  principal  articles,  and  promulgated  in  one  public  aft.  An  ori-B 
ginal  inflrum.ent  was  granted  to  each  of  the  eleftors,  and  an  authentic  t 
copy  given  likewife  to  the  city  of  Frankfort,  which  is  at  prefentge-B/ 
'  ncrally  fhewn  to  ftrangers.  v  “ 

‘  The  grand  objeft  which  Charles  IV.  had  in  view,  when  he  enaarf^ 
tins  conftitution,  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  the  delays  which  had  beci 
continually  made  with  i'efpeft  to  the  eleftoral  fuffrages,  as  he 
experienced  at  his  own  eledfton ;  and  to  place  the  eleftion  of  an  e^;BI 
peror,  and  every  thing  attending  it,  in  future,  on  a  Armer  balls, 
the  difputes  which  had  happened  formerly,  therefore,  were  for 
reafon  finally  adjufted ;  and  it  was  his  intention  now  to  fix 
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permanent  principles  to  be  obferved  in  future.  In  both  refpefts  it 
was  admitted  as  a  fettled  point,  that  there  could  not  be  either  more 
orfefs  than  feven  eledors;  fo  that  in  the  Golden  Bull  the  allufion 
was  not  forgotten  to  the  facred  number  of  the  feven  pillars  and  feven 
candlefticks ;  and  another  thing  which  was  taken  for  granted  was, 
that  three  of  thefe  feven  eledtors  were  to  be  ecclefiaftics,  and  four  of 
the  laity.* 


Our  author  afterwards  treats  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  chamber,  and  the  origin  of  the  Aulic  council,  with  various 
other  occurrences  in  the  empire ;  among  which,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  prefent  volume,  the  learned  profcflbr  has  deduced 
his  fubjcdl  to  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  narrative 
is  uniformly  perfpicuous,  and  as  concife  as  was  confiftent  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  different  tranfa61:ions.  Mr.  Putter's  great 
cbjeft  being  to  delineate  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Ger- 
^  manic  conftitution,  he  feems  to  have  been  more  attentive  to 
fafts  than  to  any  peculiar  elegance  of  ftyle,  which  the  nature  of 
the  work  would  indeed  not  eafily  admit  of.  So  far  as  he  has 
proceeded,  he  has  fulfilled  with  great  ability  the  defire  of  his  royal 
patronefs ;  and  when  the  hiftorical  developement  is  completed,  it 
will  afford  a  valuable  detail,  accompanied  with  many  obfervations 
on  the  Germanic  conftitution.  Mr.  Dornford  appears  to  have 
tranflated  the  work  with  fidelity,  and  has  enriched  it  with  ufeful 
pnnotations. 


RT.  IX.  The  Sexes  of  Plants  vindicated^  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  JViU 
Horn  Smellie^  Member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies  of 
Edinburgh.  Containing  a  ^Refutation  of  his  Arguments  againfi 
the  Sexes  of  Plants^  and  Remarks  on  certain  PnJJages  of  Natural 
RiHory,  By  fohn  Rotheram^  Al-  D.  Fellow  of  the  Linnaan 
Wiety  in  London.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Creech,  Edinburgh  ;  Cadell, 
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p  is  hardly  credible  how  much  the  human  mind  is  warped  by 
t  the  early  favourite  opinions  (he  happens  to  form  ;  how 
l^^neftiy  (he  cherifties  the  firft  fruits  of  her  yet  immature  rea- 
j’l  and  how  frequently  the  only  fupport  they  derive  is  from  the 
and  ill-dire£led  application  of  others.  IIow  can  we  ac- 
^it  for  fuch  indolence  when  the  objeiSl  feems  of  fuch  im- 
rUrice  that  even  fa£ts  will  be  ftrained,  the  obfervations  of  others 
•dsUy  ftated,  'and  men,  who  agree  in  moft  other  refpedts, 

Quintain  oppofite  opinions  with  almoft  a  religious  intolr 

-fKe, 
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From  the  time  that  the  great  and  ever  to  be  refpc(f>cd  name 
of  Linnaeus  gave  a  new  cxiftence  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  mni 
have  been  not  lefs  anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  fupport  this  ele^^ant 
fabric,  than  on  the  other  to  deftroy  it.  It  is  impofliblc  to 
any  fpecific  reafon  for  either  the  one  or  the  other,  fince  the  beft  i 
hearts  and  founded  underftandings  have  at  times  enlifted  on  ^ 
each  fide.  But  that  this  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  for 
fuch  for  the  fake  of  philofophy  we  would  wifli  to  confiderit, 
{hould  have  contented  itfelf  with  the  experiments  of  others^  the 
infufficicncy  of  which  they  are  obliged,  on  both  fides,  to  admit, 
is  hardly  credible,  if  their  own  dcpofitions  did  not  fairly  im- 

p'y 

Dr.  Smellie,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory*,  hasun- 
dertaken  to  Ihew  the  fallacy  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  thefexes 
of  plants.  Can  we  believe  that  a  man  of  genius,  candour, 
and  penetration,  (hould  conceive  he  had  overturned  a  lyfttm 
founded  on  more  than  twenty  years  laborious  inveftigation,  by 
(hewing  the  infufficiency  of  one  experiment  on  reafons  he  pro¬ 
duced  when  z.  very  young  man^  and  adding  a  fulitary  one  oHis 
own,  made  ten  or  twelve  years  ago— -we  fay  a  folitary,  anil 
might  have  added,  a  very  fallacious  experiment,  or  an  experi-  |l 
fnent  that,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  would  rather  confirm  than  it- 
ilroy  the  Linnaean  hypothefis.  Were  the  labours  of.  this  to  » 
man  to  be. thus  overturned,  were  they  to  be  thus  treated  f  It  ® 
Mr.  Smellie  conceived  that  placing  a  female  dioicous  plant  in 
an  area  furrounded  by  high  houfe«,  and  at  about  a  milcdifa 
from  the  known  refidence  of  any  male  plant  of  the  fame  genu*;, 
was  fufficient  to  prevent  impregnation,  he  muft  furely  forget  kk 
own  obfervations  on  the  great  pains  nature  takes  to  perpetuate 
the  fpccies.  In  animals  w^e  well  know  the  immenfe  diftanccar 
which  the  papileonaceous  infedt  finds  its  mate,  and  this  underi 
variety  of  difadvantages  that  nothing  but  the  fa<Sl  v/ould  convinct 
us  could  be  overcome.  Why  may  we  not  fuppofe  an  inllinAtf 
attra^ion  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma,  which  in  dioicous  plans 
may,  when*  brought  by  the  wind  within  a  certain  diftance,  dirfi 
them  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  We  fee  many  circuin* 
ibnees  not  lefs  furprifing,  though  the  object  of  our  fenfes.  Tb 
infects  are  fomciimes  the  internuncil  in  thefe  amours,  manyfc' 
fiifficiently  cviiurc.  If  Mr.  Smellie  conceived,  as  he  feem*: 
exprefs  with  far  too  much  dogmatifm,  that  the  experiment 
female  Lychnis  blowing  in  Dr.  Rutherford’s  area,ajid  produci'^B 
ripe  feeds,  was  fufficient  to  overturn  the  modern  fyftem, 
was  he  at  the  pains  to  rear  this  fame  plant  in  a  room,  aaJ*® 
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mature  it  before  any  male  flowers  were  ripe  ?  \VTien  the  expe¬ 
riment  was  conducted  in  this  fair  manner  the  event  was  favour¬ 
able  to  the  opinion  he  oppofes.  But  all  at  once,  neither  con- 
fincmejit  nor  early  blowing  are  neceflary.  The  plant  is  removed 
to  a  fituation  where  its  impregnation  was  rendered  doubifui  from 
the  diltance  of  any  male  ^ — -the  event  was  as  might  be  expecled  ; 
in  one  inlbnce  its  flower  was  caducous,  and  feeds  unprolific  as 
before,  in  the  others  they  ripened ;  and  this  folitary,  ill-con¬ 
ducted,  and  unfatlsfa£lory  *  occurrence  is  thought  fufficient  to 
overturn  the  opinions  of  half  the  philofophic  world,  and  the 
fyftem  of  one  who  fj>ent  a  life  in  detecting  the  myfteries  of 
nature. 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  induftrious,  the  modejl  Spalanzani 
conducted  his  experiments.  Diflatisfied  with  the  refult  of  one 
much  lefs  ambiguous  than  Mr.  Smellie’s,  and  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  gives  as  a  confirmation  of  his  own,  we  find  him  encloling 
the  female  flowers  of  the  gourd  within  bottles,  whofe  necks 
were  fo  cemented  as  to  preclude  the  accefs  of  the  air ; — ^yet  even 
here  the  feeds  ripened  and  were  prolific.  How  can  we  account 
for  Mr.  Smellie’s  omitting  to  mention  this  circumftance,  when 
he  muft  know  that  he  laid  himfelf  open  to  the  arguments  of  the 
fexualifts  relative  to  the  air  and  the  accefs  of  infers.  But  how 
can  we  account  for  Dr.  Rotheram’s  not  confulting  Spalanzani 
himfelf  before  he  anfwered  the  arguments  brought  by  Mr,  Smellic 
in  confequence  of  the  Italian  philofopher’s  experiments  ?  He 
would  there  have  found  that,  notwithftanding  the  omilfion  of 
Mr.  Smellie,  ‘  the  pumpious  were  at  a  diftance  from  any  other 
‘  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  and  were  fo  protected  as  to  be  free 
*  from  the  vifitation  of  infers.* 

But  if  Mr.  Smellic  chofe  to  give  us  Spalanzani’s  experiments 

!n  hermaphrodite  and  monoicous  plants,  why  omit  thofe  oa 
ioicous  ?  He  read  Spalanzani  before  he  quoted  him,  and  muft 
avc  known  that  though  the  duft  of  the  pollen  does  not  appear 
eepflary  to  fecundate  the  feeds  of  hemp  or  fpinach,  yet  that  the 
rC4s  of  mercurialis  annua  were  found  by  experiments  varied  in 
moft  unequivocal  manner  to  owe  their  prolific  property  en- 
irdy  to  the  male  influence. 

As  faj:  then  as  the  experiments  of  others  have  hitherto  con- 
ucled  4s  we  (hall  not  fcruple  to  aflert  that  the  fexual  fyftem 
WP^rs  founded  on  fadf  and  juft  reafoning;  that  in  monoicous 
fcd  dioicous  plants,  where  there  might  be  an  uncertainty  of  the 
•rival  of  the  pollen,  nature  feems,  in  fome  inftances,  to  have 


.  ft  were  neceflary  to  fhew  this  by  any  further  arguments,  wc 
‘got  mention  Mr.  Hudfon’s  obfervations  on  this  plants  Fariatm 
hcrjnaphroditis,  $t  turn  pet  ala  carnea  -Flor.  Angl.  p.  199. 

N  3  provide^ 
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provided  agalnft  this  uncertainty  ♦  ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  confined 
to  the  analogy  of  animals,  we  (hall  find  the  deviation,  in  this 
rcfpe^l,  not  more  remarkable  than  when  in  plants  whofe  cxift, 
ence  is  ufiially  lupported  by  a  mixture  of  fexes,  a  part  cut  from 
either  is  made  to  produce  a  perfect  offspring.  Having  thus  ven¬ 
tured  an  opinion  on  the  fadls  produced  by  others,  and,  we  truft, 
cautioufly  avoided  ftretching  it  beyond  what  thofe  fafls  imply, 
we  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Smellie  and  Dr.  Rotheram,  whomwc 
rcfpecl  as  philofophcrs,  while  the  humble  office  of  journalifts  is 
refer ved  to  ourfclves,  to  vary  experiments  of  tbiir  own^  and  to 
indulge  the  world  with  the  refult  of  them. 

It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  add  that  Dr.  Rotheram^s  Vindi¬ 
cation  is  judicioufly  penned,  and  deficient  in  nothing  but  the 
want  of  original  experiments,  and  an  inattention  to  Spalanzani’s 
fails,  from  which  his  antagonift  draws  the  chief  of  his  ar- 
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have  perufed  this  volume  with  no  fmall  degree  of  fadf- 
faftion.  The  author,  we  are  informed  in  a  fhort  but 


well-written  preface  {o  the  book,  was  a  man  of  great  worth, 
and  of  amiable  manners  in  private  life.  He  had  enjoyed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  liberal  education;  and  found  a  pleafing  relief,  from 
profeffional  occupations  of  an  adive  and  laborious  nature,  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  mufe.  He  died,  however,  without  having  prepared 
thefe  pieces  for  the  eye  of  the  public ;  for  which,  indeed,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ever  intended  them  ;  and  they  thus  appear 
with  every  difadvantage  that  can  attend  a  pofthumous  publica¬ 
tion.  In  thefe  circumftances  his  friends  are  refponfible  for  the 
publication  now  before  us ;  and  we  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  we  think  they  have  no  cenfure  to  dread  on  the  fcoreof 
an  imprudent  partiality  to  the  merits  of  the  author. 

Among  the  mifcellaneous  pieces  which  comppfe  the  firft  ^ 
of  this  volume,  and  which  are  but  few  in  number,  we  were  p^‘ 
ticularly  pleafed  with  the  ode  to  Mr.  H.  D.  and  the  fucceedii? 
fable  of  The  Oaky  the  Ivy^  and  the  Sage^  in  which  there  is  * 
ftrain  of  delicate  panegyric  conveyed  in  very  beautiful  verffr 
cation.  The  Scots  Song  is  penned  in  a  charming  vein  of  pnilc''* 


•  *  Perhaps  particularly  in  annual  efculent  plants,  or  fuch  as 
more  peculiarly  ncceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  animals, 
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fimpHcity,  and,  in  the  pathetic  turn  of  its  fcntiments,  brings  to 
our  mind  the  ancient  ballad  we  have  often  read  with  delight, 
fhe  Flowers  of  the  Foreji.  The  verfes  addrefled  ‘  To  a  Lady  in 
Enilond^  to  whom  he  had  promifed  to  write  a  witty  Letter^*  are  eafy 
and  elegant,  and  are  clofed  by  a  pleafing  turn  of  epigrammatic 
point:  * 

•  Four  hundred  miles  this  dunning  found 
1  heard;  with  fpirits  finking : 

Fatal  as  Shylock’s  was  the  bond 
Which  I  fubferib’d,  unthinking. 

The  bond’s  unpaid;  the  forfeit  due; 

For  witlefs  is  my  fonnet. 

Should  Kitty,  cruel  as  the  Jew, 

Infill  with  rigour  on  it, 

I’ve  only  poor  Antonio’s  way ; 

Since  I  like  him  am  bound. 

And  have  no  wit  wherewith  to  pay, 

— Take  of  my  heart  a  pound.’ 

But  the  talents  of  this  author  ftretch  beyond  thefe  lefler  efFu^ 
fions  of  the  lyric  mufe.  In  our  opinion  the  two  tragedies  of 
fljt  Britijh  Kings  and  Darthula  evince  a  genius  for  dramatic 
compofition,  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  and  an  acquaint 
ance  with  the  ftage  (of  which  the  retired  life  of  the  author  feems 
to  have  precluded  the  opportunity),  might  have  (hone  forth  with 
great  luftre,  ‘ 

The  fable  of  The  Britijh  Kings  difplays  an  inventive  genius, 
and  is  well  calculated  from  its  ftrufture  to  excite  the  emotions 

both  of  pity  and  of  terror. _ Cadwallan,  king  of  the  Britons, 

Ihipwrecked  on  a  defart  ifland,  remains  there  in  folitude  for  fix- 
teen  years.  After  that  period  he  is  relieved  by  a  foreign  fhip,  and 
islanded  again  upon  the  coaft  of  Albion.  His  queen,  Emma,  in 
that  interval,  is  expelled  fronri  his  kingdom,  together  with 
Ofrick,  her  infant  fon,  by  the  enemies  of  Cadwallan.  For  fe- 
curity  (he  conceals  herfelf  in  a  convent;  but  dreading  deftruc- 
tion  to  her  child^  if  his  birth  were  divulged,  ihe  conveys  him 
privately  to  the  court  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  where 
he  is  educated  as  an  orphan  of  noble  extraction,  but  whofe  pa¬ 
rents  were  unknown.  Endowed  with  every  amiable  and  manly 
accomplifliment,  he  gains  the  affeClion  of  the  Princefs  Lena,  the 
daughter  of  Edwin,  and  heirefs  of  his  kingdom,  who,  refufing 
the  addreffes  of  Cadwallan,  bertows  herfelf,  with  her  father’s 
confent,  on  Ofrick.  Cadwallan,  exalperated  at  his  dilappoint-? 
nient,  invades  Northumbria,  conquers  and  puts  to  deatn  Edwin, 
^d,  in  a  fit  of  brutal  violence,  ravilhes  the  Princefs. Lena,  un- 
confeious  that  fhe  was  the  wife  of  his  own  fon.  From  his  queen 

N  4  Emma, 
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Emma,  now  rcftorcd  to  him,  he  learns  that  dreadful  truth.  In 
an  agony  of  defpair,  he  accepts  a  proffered  challenge  from  Ofrick 
to  end  tncir  differences  by  fingle  combat,  and  feels  a  wild  and 
defperate  joy  in  the  idea  of  being  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  his 
fon.  I'his 'dreadful  combat,  in  its  preparatory  circumftances, 
and  in  the  conduft  of  the  fcene,  is  wrought  up  with  great  power 
of  poetic  imagination,  and  brings  to  our  mind  the  nne  old  play 
of  Maflinger,  which,  in  all  probability,  our  author  had  never 
fccn  or  heard  of.  The  unnatural  Combat^  where  a  father  and  fon 
are  exhibited  in  a  fituation  nearly  fimilar.  The  interett  of  the 
plot  is  increafed  by  the  madncfs  of  Lena,  which  is  painted  in  a 
mafterly  manner ;  and  by  the  diftraftion  of  Emma,  who  ruflies 
upon  the  fcene  at  the  very  moment  that  her  hufband  expires  by 
the  hand  of  his  fon.  In  the  delineation  of  his  charadfcrs  the  au¬ 
thor  difplays  an  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  paflions, 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  .There  are  very  few, 
indeed,  of  the  modern  tragedies  which  can  boaft  of  a  character 
at  once  fo  new  and  fo  powerfully  interefting  as  that  of  Cadwallan 
in  The  BrHlJh  Kings. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Darthuldy  though  more  irregular  and  in¬ 
correct  than  the  former,  there  is  a  true  fpirit  of  poetic  expTeflion, 
and  a  wildnefs  of  fancy  which  is  always  allied  to  genius.  The 
ftory  is  borrowed  from  Offian ;  and,  in  the  ftruClure  of  the 
piece,  t^c. author  has  imitated  the  Grecian  model,  by  the  intro. 
duCtion  of  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  a£t.  As  a  fpccimcn  of 
this  author’s  powers,  we  are  perfuaded  our  readers  will  acknow- 
ledge  themfelves  indebted  to  us  for  the  infertion  of  one  of  thelc 
chorufes  entire ;  it  is  that  which  clofes  the  firft  aCl  of  Darthula. 

On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Cuchullin^  who  was  guardian  to 
Cormacy  the  infant  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  who  ruled  the  king¬ 
dom  in  his  minority,  Cairbavy  Lord  of  Atha,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  band  of  rebels,  befieged  the  royal  palace  of  Temoroy  and, 
having  barbaroufly  put  to  death  the  young  Cormacy  together 
with  the  fons  of  fome  of  the  chief  nobility,  ufurped  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  Fingaly  fovereign  of  Caledonia,  being 
early  apprifed  of  the  rebellion  of  Cairbar^  had  fent  his  graiidfoa 
Ofear  with  fome  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  Cormac.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  young  monarch,  the  fcene,  which  is  the  fubjeCl  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chorus,  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  the  royal  hall  of  Sdmay 
Fingal  is  fitting  in  the  midft  of  his  nobles,  together  with  bis  foQ 
OJJiany  and  the  attendant  bards : 

*  SCENE,  FingalV  Hall  in  Selma. 

•  Fingal,  Oflian,  Nobles,  Ladies,  Bards,  attending.  A  difmal 

it  heard  of  diftant  fbrieking, 

•  \d  Bard.  What  Ihrieks ! 

‘  id  Bard.  What  hideous  groans ! 
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Fingah  .1  know  too  well ! 

\ft  Bari.  Some  dire  preiuge  ! 
id  Bard.  Some  grief  is  nigh  ! 

Flngal.  Some  ipirlts  thus  are  wont  to  tell 

When  thole  mod  dear  to  Fingal  die. 

\ft  Bard.  Felt  yc  that  blall? 

How  fwift  it  pad ! 

id  Bard.  Mcthought  it  (hook  the  hall ! 

Bard.  What  meteors  there. 

What  lightnings  blaze ! 

\fi  Bard.  Oh ! — thefe  portend 

A  king  or  kingdom's  fall ! 

OJJian.  Every  breath  new  horror  brings ! 

Hark,  hark  my  h^rp !  no  human  hand 
Has  touch’d  the  drings  ! 

That  found  fo  difmal,  hollow,  low. 
Foretells  approaching  news  of  woe ! 

Fingal.  Strike,  Odian,  ftrike  thy.  harp,  my  fon ! 
Sing,  as  thou  had  often  done:' 

Sing  on,  till  fome  compadionating  ghod 
Come  to  tell  what  friends  we’ve  loft  1 
OJftan.  Spirits  of  our  fathers  dead ! 

^  •  Whether  ye  glide 

Smoothly  o’er  the  chryftal  waves  5 
Whether  in  the  whirlwind’s  blaft 
Ye  roll  the  whitening  tide ; 

Or  pour  the  nlght-ftiriek  oil  the  lonely  hillj 
Or  murmur  o’er  your  graves ! 

Come  in  your  cloudy  cars 

And  tell,  in  founds  of  woe,  . 

"  - -For  what  departed  chiefs  ’ 

'  Mud  our  deep  forrows  flow ! 

Chorus.  For  what  departed  chiefs,  kc. 

OJJian.  Tell  me  of  Ofcar,  tell. 

Who  fails  the  dormy  main : 

Oh !  have  ye  feen  my  darling  Ion 
Amid  his  martial  train  ? 

Say,  does  brave  Ofcar  live ; 

Or  are  his  (hips  dilbers'd. 

And  he,  with  all  his  oand,' 

In  wat’ry  tombs  immers’d  ? 

Or  have  they  reach'd  green  Ullin’s  Ihores, 
And  yet  have  come  too  late 
To  lave  the  Ions  of  Ufnoth  brave 
And  Cormac,  from  their  fate? 

Chorus.  Spirits  of  our  fathers  dead,  ' 

Let  us  blind  mortals  know 
For  what  departed  chiefs 
Mud  our  deep  forrows  flow  ? 
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*  Bard  of  the  )  Invoke  no  ghofts  to  tell  you  tWs ! 

Jecond  Sight,  j  Blindnefs,  mortals,  here  is  blifs ! 

I  fee,  I  fee,  with  inward  light, 

I  fee,  and  curfe  the  dire,  anticipated  fight 
Which  brings  too  foon  my  pain. 

I  fee,  I  fee,  beyond  the  deep, 

A  feene  that  lhall  make  thoufands  weep ! 

'  if  Chorus.  What  feene? — idCh.  What  feene? — ^dCh.  What 

feene  ? 

*  Bard.  Ye  hear  the  fhrieks !  I  fee  the  ghofts  ! 

Trembling  they  come  from  Erin’s  coafts 
DeterrM  by  bloody  horrors  thence  I 

‘  if  Chorus.  What  blood,  what  horrors?  Tell  the  worft! 

*  id  Chorus.  Speak,  fpeak ! — ^d  Ch.  Oh  fpeak,  we’re  all  fufpenfe! 

*  Bard.  Ofcar  is  fafe !  He  holds  his  way ! 

Tight  are  his  fhips,  his  warriors  gay ! 

They  foon  fhall  land — and  yet  too  late ! 

The  fons  of  Ufiioth  too  are  well ! 

The  reft,  the  reft,  oh  urge  me  not  to  tell ! 

*  Chorus.  Oh !  tell  the  worft  of  fate ! 

*  Bard.  Oh,  horror !  murder  !  light  of  woe  ! 

*  Chorus.  Tell,  oh  tell  us  all  you  know ! 

*  Bard.  Look  not  now  on  Ullin’s  fhore  • 

See  ye  not  the  ftreaming  gore, 

Erin’s  nobles  now  no  more 
Shall  Erin’s  expeftations  raife!— • 

Cormac  and  his  youthful  peers. 

Sporting  with  their  fathers’  fpears, 

Praftife  the  feats  of  riper  years ! 

Their  little  bofoms  feel  the  warrior’s  flame ! 

Their  little  bofoms  feaft  on  future  fame ! 

But  death’s  dark  night  the  whole  deftroysj 

^  Chorus.  Death’s  dark  night  the  whole  deftroys  ? 

*  Bard.  Cairbar  !  Atha’s  gloomy  lord. 

Wherefore  doft  thou  draw  the  fword  ? 

Murderer !  Coward !  They  are  boys ! 

*  Chorus.  Is  there  ho  hand  to  fave  ?  no  fword 

To  ftrike  the  murderers  and  prevent  the  blow  i 

*  Bard.  There  is  no  hand  to  fave,  or  fword ! 

Ghofts  that  glut  in  human  gore 
Grimly  glooming,  ftalk  before ! 

Murder  grins  at  every  door  ! 

Fly  ?  They  cannot  fly !  • 

In  heaps  they  fall !  They  die !— they  fall, 
Murder’d  in  Temora’s  hall ' 

Erin’s  youthful  nobles  all 
Around  poor  Cormac  lie ! 

f  Chortii* 


«  Chorus, 
f  Bard* 


*  Chorus. 
^  Bard. 

*  Chorus. 

*  Bard. 

*  Chorus. 

f  Fingal. 

^  OJpafi. 
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Murder’d  in  Temora’s  hall,  * 

With  murder’d  Cormac,  die ! 

Cormac  lives  yet ! — The  fword  is  rais’d  J 
What  gallant  youth  art  thou  ‘ 

That  intercept’ll  the  falling  edge  ?— 

Oh  moll  unworthy  blow ! 

Though  generoufly,  though  nobly  done. 
Thou  giv’lt  thy  king  but  Ihort  relief! 

Oh  heart-confounding  grief  I 
Tis  Colla’s  fon  ! - 

— .  -  His  only  fon  ? 


With  his  lov’d  prince  he  leaves  the  light ! 

He  dies!  his  morning  fun  is  fet  in  endlefs  night! 

Cormac  and  Colla’s  only  fon ! 

Alas!  their  days  were  fcarce  begun! 

The  murderous  fcene — is  done! 

What  wonder  that  afflifted  gholls 

Fly  from  thefe  unhappy  coafts  ? 

What  wonder  that  all  nature  mourn’d 
That  harps  fpontaneous  moan ;  •  ^ 

That  didant  hills  felt  and  return’d 
Their  dying  groan ! 

A  deed  fo  horrible,  fo  foul,  was  never  told 
By  modern  feer,  or  bard  of  old ! 

In  fweetly  foothihg  melancholy  drains 

Sing,  Odian,  to  their  gentle  fpirits  lingf 

Allay  the  anguilh  of  their  dying  pains  ! 

Let  them  with  joy  to  their  new  manfions  fpring! 

Defcend  to  greet  them  friendly  lhades 
Of  kindred  gone  before! 

Condu^  them  wondVing  and  afraid. 

The  regions  new  t’explore. 

Rife,  gentle  dranger  fpirits,  rife. 

Pain  ye  no  more  fhall  know 

In  leaving  life’s  uncertain  joys 
Ye  leave  its  certain  woe ! 

Ye  cannot  fee,  indeed,  your  names 
Among  the  great  inroll’d  ; 

But  thorny  are  the  paths  to  fame ; 

And  few  are  blefs’d  when  old ! 

Your  fathers  bleeding  hearts,  alas ! 

Which  fondly  once  conceiv’d 

The  hopes  that  you  fhould  fill  their  place^ 

Are  of  all  hopes  bereav’d ! 

But  had  they  died,  like  you,  when  young. 

They  now  had  foundly  dept; 

They  had  not  flourifh’d  in  the  fong  —ri 
Nor  for  their  children  wept ! 


*  Chorus* 
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Spirits  of  Erin,  ceafc  to  mourn. 

Too  late  ye  our  affillance  feck! 

Home  to  your  airy  dwellings  turn ; 

No  more  on  Morven’s  mountains  fhriek! 

Call  in  the  wrelllers  from  the  green, 

The  nimble  hunters  from  the  heath. 

Shall  u  e  in  idle  fports  be  feen  ? 

No! — let  us  hafte  t’avenge  their  death! 

Spirits  of  Erin,  fpeed  the  happy  gales! 

Strengthen  each  favoring  current  and  each  wave! 
Fly  fwiftJy  homeward  on  our  fwelling  fails! 

Haite  to  avenge  the  dead,  and  the  lurvivorj  fave! 

It  h  unnecefTary  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  thefe  verfes.  It 
mull  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  genuine  talle  and  fenfibility ;  and 
therefore  obviates  the  talk,  on  our  parts,  of  any  further  analyfis 
or  minute  defeription  of  the  merit  of  the  performance* 


•  Chorus* 


*  FingaL 
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Art.  XI.  The  Royal  and  Conjlitutional  Regeneration  of  GreaU 
Britain ;  or^  properly  fpeaking^  the  effectual  Advancement  of  all 
the  di^ereni  notioml  interejh  of  the  Kingdom^  which  remain  un¬ 
explored^  rendered  not  only  unexceptionable  to  the  Sovereign^  the  No- 
htlityy  the  Clergy^  the  People^  and  th:  Individual^  but  highly  defirahU 
to  every  Lover  of  the  prefent  general  State  of  Great-^  Britain ;  be¬ 
ing  the  Difiovery  of  the  practical  Means  of  advancing  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  political  Eemomy^  the  national  Improvements  and  Civi- 
Efation ;  the  Churchy  *  Alidiclne^  and  Law ;  the  Government^ 
PolitieSy  and  Finances^  of  the  Kingdom^  in  a  Manner  which  will 
greatly  promotCy  and  by  no  Means  injur ey  the  private  Iniertjh  of 
any  Individual.  By  George  Edwurdsy  Efq*  M*  D.  4to.  2  vols. 
15s.  boards.  Debrctt*  London,  1790. 

point  out  the  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement  of  the  nation,  through  the  various  channels  of 
political  economy,  is  the  objeft  purfued  by  the  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  It  might,  indeed,  be  imagined,  from  the 
title  prefixed  to  thefe  volumes,  that  Dr.  Edwards  meant  no  lefs 
than  an  entire  change  and  renovation  of  the  Britifli  conftitution 
of  government}  a  projeft  which  might  be  juftly  regarded  as 
chimerical,  and  in  the  laft  degree  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  His 
intention,  however,  when  fully  inveftigated,  implies,  in  reality, 
no  fuch  Utopian  idea ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  there  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fomething  of  the  extravagant  in  his  (yftem.  He  feems 
to  have  taken  the  hint,  of  his  plan  from  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  which  he  urges  as  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed 
hy  Great-Britain*  'But  the  Briciih  conftitution,  though  in  many 
'  '  refpedts 
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rcfpe£ls  capable  of  improvement,  requires  no  fuch  radical  alter¬ 
ation  as  has  been  effected  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Its 
fundamental  principles  no  wife  politician  will  ever  propofe  to 
violate  ;  and  perhaps,  even  in  refpeef  of  improvements,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  framed  his  defign  by  a  (huidard  of  perfection  too  high 
and  too  complicated  to  be  ealily  reduced  to  practice. 

After  a  dedication,  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-four 
pages,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  D— ,  whom  we  may  conclude  to  be 
Mrs.  Darner,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  his  fub- 
jesd,  and  points  out  the  nature  of  national  regeneration.  This 
he  (hews  to  be  the  knowledge  of  whatever  is  ufeful  to  fociety, 
and  the  executive  means  of  carrying  the  fame  into  efFedt;  both 
which,  he  is  of  opinion,  are  greatly  neglected.  The  improve¬ 
ments  which  he  propofes  are  comprehended,  in  general,  under 
manufadlures,  commerce,  agriculture,  mechanics,  chemidry,  po¬ 
lite  arts,  and  the  fciences ;  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and  va¬ 
rious,  that  they  cannot  be  completely  arranged  within  thefe 
provinces.  The  bafis  of  the  author’s  plan  is  to  edablifh  a  ge¬ 
neral  police,  to  be  extended  through  the  kingdom.  He  propofes, 
in  particular,  that  the  prefent  edablifhment  of  the  poor  (hould  be 
entirely  abolilhed,  and  that  it  henceforth  (hould  be  regulated 
according  to  a  very  different  mode,  which  would  fave  to  the 
nation,  and  we  believe  the  alVertion  to  be  jud,  no  lefs  than  a 
million  derling  annually. 

The  difcharge  of  the  public  debt  feems  likewife  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  part  of  our  author’s  attention.  P'or  this  purpofe 
he  propofes  that  the  grofs  amount  of  the  feveral  duties  collected 
under  the  excife  and  ciidoms  (hould  be  transferred  to  the  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  who 
(hould  pay  the  amount  of  thofe  duties  iii  proportion  to  their  re- 
fpeidive  incomes.  But  we  (hould  be  of  opinion  that,  however 
applicable  this  mode  might  be  to  a  fmall  date,  it  would  by  no 
means  prove  advantageous  to  an  extenfive  and  populous  king¬ 
dom,  and  would  probably  occafion  great  defalcations  in  the 
revenue. 

The  advancement  of  the  civilifatlon  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
mental  powers  of  man,  forms  another  confpicuous  fubje£l  of  our 
author’s  lucubrations.  P'rom  this  part  of  the  work,  as  being 
one  of  the  mod  detached,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  an 
extraft,  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen : 

*  The  necefTary  knowledge  for  advancing  the  mind,  fo  far  as  rc- 
quifite,  (hould  be  communicated  in  proper  publications  through  the 
kingdom  at  large.  Thefe  (hould  be  wrote  with  fuch  (implicity  that 
they  can  be  intimately  underllood  by  all  perfons ;  with  fo  much  con- 
cifenefs,  that  they  can  be  readily  comprehended  and  remembered  ; 
and  in  fo  pleafing  a  manner,  that  they  will  win  and'attradl  the  huinaa 
aiieflions  in  favour  of  their  contents.  The  knowledge  abovementioned 
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ihottld  be  taught  in  common  fchools ;  which  (hould  be  rendered  of 
greater  public  fervice  than  merely  to  teach  languages.  Proper  and 
adequate  plans>  fuch  as  would  render  mental  civilifation  a  pradlical 
and  almofl  a  mechanical  art>  may  unqueftionably  be  devifed ;  and 
we  can  produce  them,  as  they  may  readily  be  taught  in  fchools,  and 
carried  into  general  effect  with  the  greateft  fuccejs.  •  Arithmetic,  a 
much  more  difficult  and  arduous  fubjed,  is  taught  there  by  the  fame 
methods  with  great  fuccefs.  A  proper  mental  civilifation  eftablilhed 
as  an  art,  to  be  taught  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  young  perfons,  would 
be  more  readily  learned  than  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic ;  and  might 
Ik  fully  comprifed  and  maflered  in  the  time  ufually  devoted  by  young 
perfons  to  fchool. 

*  There  are  certain  great  views  in  advancing  the  ‘mind  and  the 
human  fpecies  in  the  early  period  of  their  exiftence,  feven  general 
heads  of  which  it  is  neceffary  to  mention  in  the  prefent  place : 

‘  Proper  inftruftive  means  (hould  be  devifed  and  employed  to 
advance  the  human  mind,  fo  long  as,  in  the  early  periods  of  life, 
thofe  means  are  ufeful  and  necelTary.  We  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  the 
prefent  fubjeft  by  deferibing  fome  of  the  means,  as  general  axioms, 
in  the  following  concife  forms ;  for  our  time  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  particularly  into  the  fubjefl,  or  to  pretend  to  offer  a  complete 
view  of  it,  even  under  the  form  of  axioms. 

‘  The  Hate  of  the  mind,  as  that  of  a  child,  or  of  an  imperfedl  be¬ 
ing,  ought  never  to  be  forgot.  The  love  and  anxiety  of  the  parent 
well-informed  is  the  beft  inftruftor  in  early  life.  The  affeftion  of  the 
child,  as  wiihing  to  oblige  a  kind  parent,  is  a  moft  valuable  aflift- 
ance.  It  is  very  material  to  affix  a  proper  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  on  all  proper  occafions  to  appeal  to 
this,  as  to  a  ftandard  or  directory.  InduHry  in  (hewing,  teaching, 
reafoning,  inftrufting,  and  informing ;  and  in  making  the  child  un- 
derftand  and  comprehend  what  it  is  proper  it  (hould  praftife,  is  of 
great  importance.  Inftrudlion,  however,  (hould  adopt  happy  views, 
pleafing  arts,  and  frequent  repetition,  rather  than  be  formal,  prolix, 
fatiguing,  or  difgufting.  Approbation,  fatisfaftion,  love,  regard,  oc- 
cafional  recompcnce,  and  accommodation  to  the  capacity  of  children, 
arc  very  valuable  arts  of  inftrudidn.  Difapprobation,  forrow,  (hame, 
authority,  artificial  punilhments,  are  often  ufeful  in  inftrudlion ;  and 
force  or  feverity  of  punilhment  may  be  necelTary  when  the  mind  is 
altogether  refradory,  and  not  otherwife  corrigible.  Improper  en¬ 
couragement,  as  excefs  of  flattery,  of  bribery,  or  indulgence ;  and 
condefeenfion  fo  as  to  loofe  refped,  and  with  this  love,  are  both  very 
wrong.  Want  of  proper  encouragement  is  fatal.  Variations  of 
minds  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Let 
the  child  and  the  improving  mind  follow  nature,  and  purfue  the  pro¬ 
per  objeds  of  infancy,  youth,  and  curiolity  ;  let  tliem,  however,  not 
^  go  to  excefs,  or  err  too  long.  Let  each  part  of  the  mind  properly 
bud  and  blow,  and  come  forwards,  that  the  child  may  corred  its 
ow:.  errors,  or  tlie  inftruddr  find  an  opportunity  of  removing  imper- 
fedions,  when  fuch  occur.  What  is  right  in  the  child,  flrengthen 
and‘  bring  forwards  by  habit.  Let  the  mind  rife  to  higher  degrees  of 
improvement,  as  age  and  its  own  abilities  may  permit.  Life,  fo 
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called, cxcrcife,  example,  and  the  world,  are  often  valuable  inftruftors  ; 
but  take  great  care  that  they  do  not  teach  what  is  wrong.  Often 
through  the  whole  of  the  progrefs  of  mental  improvements  faults  mull 
be  fpared,  and  fometimes  permitted  as  unavoidable. 

‘  The  above  fimple  and  obvious  views  and  maxims  we  by  no 
means  pretend  to  be  either  complete  in  number,  or  perfeft  in  any  re- 
fpeft;  we  only  give  them  to  Ihew  in  what  manner  education  may  be 
formed  into  a  pradlicable  fcience  of  fmall  compafs  and  of  general  uni- 
verfal  ufe.  If  this  had  been  a  proper  place,  it  would  have  been  nei¬ 
ther  a  difficult  nor  a  prolix  talk  to  have  illuilrated  them* at  proper 
length,  and  to  have  fliewn.  what  exceptions  they  require. 

<  2.  The  different  parts  of  the  mind  Ihould  be  exercifed,  rendered 
aSive,  and  improved  by  ufe  and  praftice ;  alib  by  real  experience,  fo 
far  as  may  be  proper  and  ferviceable.  The  human  mind,  from  its 
birth  to  the  final  period  of  its  common  growth  and  improvement,  is 
very  bufy.  in  this  work ;  and  its  own  endeavours  (hould  be  affifted  by 
art,  fo  far  as  they  will  be  advantageous.  Many  devices  may  be  ex-  ‘ 
plored  to  make  a  proper  advantage  of  fuch  a  natural  propenlity  of 
the  mind.  Regular  ellablilhed  and  praftical  procefles,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpofe.  The  difierent 
parts  of  the  mind  may  be  excited  and  called  forth  on  purpofe,  into 
proper  but  fuitable  exertions,  in  order  to  form,  pradife,  and  improvct 
them.  The  parts  of  the  mind,  when  their  ad  ion  is  proper,  (hould  be 
confirmed  into  proper  tones  and  habits.  Further :  thofe  which  fiillain 
the  effefts  of  the  viciffitudes  of  nature  and  of  the  world,*  (hould,  in 
a  particular  manner,  be  confirmed  and  elevated  in  a  due  degree.  All 
the  parts  of  different  minds,  however  they  may  vary,  have  a  proper 
(landard.of  redlitude;  and  they  (hould,  according  to  the  difterence 
of  their  tones,  be  urged  and  regulated  by  this  ftandard.  Jn  fine,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  parts  of  their  minds  (hould  be  right 
formed  in  all  individuals  r  and  the  various  arts  conducive  to  this  view 
Ihould  be  afeertained  and  provided  for  the  purpofe. 

*  3.  Ufeful  knowledge  (hould,  according  to  the  fuitablenefs  of  age, 
and  the  different  wants. of  individuals,  be  provided  for  the  mind,  as 
matters  of  fadt,  or  as  particular  objeds ;  in  order  to  furniih  It  wltb 
what  knowledge  is  neceffary  or  proper  for  it.  .Thus,  moral  direc¬ 
tions  Ihould  be  inftllled  in  time ;  and  all  common  ufeful  things  (hould 
be  made  fully  known  to  the  child,  as  the  plow,  the  harrow.  Hence 
the  young  citizen  (hould  fometimes  vifit  the  country;  and  the  young 
peafant  occafionally  the  market.  Different  objeds  of  natural  hiftory 
may  often  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  child  with  great  advantage  ; 
and  at  leaft  fo  much  Ihould  always  be  known,  that  the  hen  and 
will  often  vary  in  colour.  Whatever  ufeful  information  is 
wanted  (hould  be  provided  in  a  fuitable  manner.  What  renders  man 
an  agreeable  and  a  pleafing  member  of  fociety ;  all  the  neceffary  views 
of  life,  and  the  proper  knowdedge  of  the  world,  (hould  be  timely 
taught.  The  truth  of  things,  and,  to  youth  of  higher  ftations,  the 
Natural  equality  of  human  nature,  (hould  be  (hewn  with  care.  Ufeful, 
and  not  nice  refined  unneceffary  acquifitions,  ihould  be  attended  to  in 
general;  and  learning,  as  it  is  called,  ought  not  to  be  too  common  a 
purfuit.  In  fine,  an  adequate  (lore  of  ufeful  knowledge  (hould  be 
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provided  Tor  the  mind;  and  this  (hould  further  be  taught  how  to 
More  itfelf  with  the  fame,  by  its  own  endeavoars.> 

*  4.  The  different  exterior  adlions  and  accompliihinents  fhould  be 
taught  children  and  youth,  which  they  ou^ht  to  pra^fe:  fuch  as 
running,  dancing,  riding,  digging,  and  planting ;  and  the  indications 
of  civility,  and  an  obliging  dirpofition. 

*  5.  Difeafes,  or  improper  ftates  and  habits  of  mindj  (hould  be  pre¬ 
vented  ;  and  proper  remedies  fhould  be  explored  which  cafes  of  the 
above  kind  may  require,  when  they  have  already  taken  place. 

*  ‘  6*  The  health  and  vigour  of  children  and  youth  fhould  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  promoted  by  all  proper  means ;  and  the  body  fhould 
be  brought  forwards  and  perfeded  along  with  the  mind, 

^  7*  Youth  of  all  ftations  (hould  be  taugiit  to  read  their  native  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  a  grammatical  form,  if  they  are  defigned  to  write  it ; 
and  they  fhould  be  well-inflru6ted  in  the  practical  philofophy  of 
language,  before  an  ancient  or  a  foreign  language  is  attempted  to 
be  learned.  , 

*  The  foregoing  general  headtf  are  very  important  views  in  the 
fubjeA  of  mental  improvement.  They  fhould  all  be  promoted  early 
in  life ;  for  a  great  progrefs  may  be  made  in  them,  at  what  is  now  con- 
iidered  to  be  an  early  age,  confidering  how  fuch  attsunments  are  at 
prefen t  in  general  acquired.’ 

The  author  next  propofes  a  general  reformation  in  the  three 
learned  profeflions,  which  he  confiders,  .at  prefent,  as  ill  regu¬ 
lated.  From  treating  of  thefe  fubjc£ls  with  much  minutenefs, 
he  proceeds  to  confiderations  of  a  nature  ftill  more  extenfivc, 
comprehending  no  lefs  a  plan  than  that  of  the  general  civilifa- 
tion  of  nations  ;  in  which  particular  he  (hews  that  the  latter  are 
extremely  deficient.  Propofed  improvements  in  the  govern- 
,  ment  of  tircat-Britaln  conftitute  the  greater  part  of  the  author's 
fubfequent  fpcculations ;  through  which,  as  the  order  he  re¬ 
commends  of  reading  fcveral  chapters  of  the  work  is  different 
from  their  prefent  arrangement,  it  is  the  more  unneceirary  to 
follow  him.  Suffice  it  to  obferve  that  Dr.  Edwards  difeovers 
an  uncommon*  zeal  for  the  interefts  and  aggrandifement  of  his 
country.  Some  of  the  inftitutions  which  he  propofes  appear 
rather  of  a  romantic  nature,  and  of  feme  we  (hould  be  doubtful 
of  the  utility;  bat  there  are  others  which,  in  our  opinion,  could 
not  t'dil  of  proving  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation* 
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Art.  XII.  Obfervatiom  on  Anintal  Life  and  apparent  Death  from 
accidental  SuJPenJton  of  the  Function  of  the  Lungs ;  with  Re- 
friar ks  on  the  Brunonian  Sydem  of  Medicine.  Dedicated^  by  Per- 
mijjion^  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montagu.  By  yohn  Franks^ 
Cbarles-Street^  tVeJiminJler^  Member  of  the  Lyceum  Medicum 
Londinenfcj  and  of  the  Apothecaries  Company^  London.  8vo.  ,4$* 
Printed  lor  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Johnfon,  London.  1790. 

The  improvement  which  the  medical  art  has  acquired  by  the 
number  of  new  fadts  afceftained  relative,  to  the  animal  eco- 
I  nomy  in  a  ftate  of  health  or  dileafe,  has  leflened  that  fbnd- 
I  nefs  for  fyftem  which  formerly  fo  much  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
I  fciencc.  Fadls  are  no  longer  made  to  bend  themfelves  to  theo^ 
I  rics ;  it  is  even  with  caution  that  they  are  brought  to  illuftrate 
I  or  fupport  them.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  this 
I  fccptical  difpofition,  this  attention  to  matter  of  faft,  has  not  cx- 
tended  itfelf  too  far.  How  man)r  cafes. are  we  told  of  merely 
I  becaule  they  are  never  likely  to  happen  again,  and  for  which,  had 
I  we  known  them  during  life,  ho  remedy  could  have  been  ap- 
I  plied  ?  Are  we  never  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  foflicient 
||  number  of  fails  to  form  any  rational  theories  by  which  younger 
praftitioners,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  experimental 
I;  knowledge,  may  be  guided  in  Aidden  Anomalous  cafes?  But  it 
I  has  unfortunately  happened  that  thofe  who  have  been  the  readieft 
^  at  forming  theories  have  been  fuch  as  have  Had  the  feweft  oppor- 
I  tunities  of  confirming  them  by  praillce.  That  this  was  the 
cafe  with  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  is  very  well  known ;  and 
I  our  own  times  have  produced  areformer  ilill  lefs  able  to  judge  of 
2  the  impediments  which  attend  reducing  medicine  to  a  fyftem. 

I  It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyfe  the  Brunonian  opinions,,  or 
I  to  determine. on  the  merits  of  its  eccentric  head ;  but  as  one  of 

Ii  his  difciples  has  prefented  himfelf  to  the  public,  profelling  to 
[  aft  under  the  influence  of  this  fyftem  (which  he  conceives  of 
I  fefficient  confequence  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  Icgiflator)^ 

^  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  our  author  from 
I  his  mafter^s  doikrine. 

I  Our  readers  will  obferve,  that  among  the  titles  of  Mr.  Franks 
I  is  that  of  Member  of  the  Lyceum  Medicum  Londinenfe.  At 
I  feme  of  the  meetings  of  this  fociety  he  feems  to  have  been 
I  offended  at  the  levity  with  which  the  Brunonian  fyftem  was  op- 
I  pofed ;  and,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  vanquifhed  party,  wifhes 
I  Jo  fight  his  battle  over  again  by  an  appeal  to  the  public.  As  the 
I  introduiftion  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  performance,  we 
I  lhall  fele£l  a  paflage  which  the  author  offers  as;  an  illuftration  of 
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the  uiifairnefs  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  great  fupc- 
riority  of  Dr.  Brown’s  fvftenri : 


^  The  cafe  of  Enteritis  was  fclcflcd  as  a  proof  of  the  defefl  of 
the  Brunonian  theory,'  when  applied  to  praftice.  It  was  faid,  ‘  Here 

*  is  an  internal  intlammatory  dikafe,  according  to  that  theory  depend- 
‘  ing  upon  increafed  excitement ;  the  fafety  of  the  patient  confequently 

*  requires  that  the  excitement  (hould  be  diminiihed.  But  how  h  a 

*  praftitioncr,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  any  other  theory  than  that 

*  of  Dr.*  Brown,  to  know  that  the  difeafe  is  inflammatory,  or  todif- 
tinguiih  it  from  that  occafioned  by  the  poifon  of  lead,  the  pul/e  not 

*  being  indicatinje  of  excejjlve  excitement 

♦ 

After  a  cafe  fo  fairly  ftated  we  Ihould  hardly  have  expelled,  by 
long  ambages^  which  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  puzzle 
the  mind  and  lead  it  aftray  from  the  main  objeft,  to  be  told  that 
Enteritis  being  a  local  difeafe  no  .way  depending  on  the  confti- 
tution,  no  remedies  are  neceflary  but  fuch  as  are  directed  to  the 
part  itfelf,  that  is  to  fay,  cathartics.  ‘  A  man  may  bleed  his 
^  patient,’  fays  Mr.  Franks,  ‘  but  if  he  does  not  procure  eva- 
‘  citation,  all  his  bleeding  will  be  inefFedbiial.’  Can  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  ?  But  has  our  author  got  to  learn  that 
in  enteritis  the  ftomach  is  ufually  fo  irritable  as  to  rejed  almoft 
ever^  thing  taken  into  it  ?  That,  under  the  inflammatory  ftage, 
the  inteftines  no  longer  perform  their  natural  fundUons ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is  fmaller, 
fo  that  nothing  but  appearances  after.death  could  have  taught  us 
the  reality  of  khe  difeafe  ?  Does  he  not  rccolledl  under  this  dif- 
cale  to  have  found  the  pulfe  rife  confiderably  after  bleeding? 
But  we  muft  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  having  detained  them 
on  a  fubjeft  we  thought  oiirfelves  equal  to  elucidating ;  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  we  find  ourfelves  miftaken.  A  cafe  is  produced  in 
which  blood-letting  and' every  means  were  ufed  to  procure  eva¬ 
cuation,  but  without  efFedb,  and  the  patient  died  ;  and  from  this 
cafe,  and  the  preceding  rcafoning,  it  is  affirmed  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  •Dr.  Brown’s  theory  deceiving  us  fo  far  as  relates  to  en¬ 
teritis.  Now  unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
theory;  and  as  to  the  cafe,  we' are  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
Mr.  Franks  would  infer  from  it. 

After  this  our  author  afks  himfelf  a  number  of  queftion?,  and 
anfwers  them,  concerning  the  nature  of  hedlic  fever.  The  re* 
fult,  if  we  underftand  him,  is,  that  the  cafe  is  invariably  con¬ 
founded  with  phthifis  pulmonalis  ;  and  that  bleeding  and  flar\ing 
are  perfevered  in  till  Lhe  patient  dies.  We  know  not  what  er¬ 
rors  our  author  may  have  been  guilty  of  before  he  was  en- 
listened  by  Brunonianifm,  but  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
fall  into  other  company,  who  have  taken  lomc  pains  to  diferin:^!' 
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caufes^  and  Hot  haftily  to  judge  by  appearance :  before  dif- 
tafes  v^re  divided  into  Jihenic  and  ajlbthtc^  we  have  been  taugbt> 
on  many  occafionsj  to  ^ive  port  wine  in  cafes  of  heftic  fever. 

We  readily  admit,  with  oiir  author^  that  ,  the  want  of  judges 
tniftt  in  the  followirs  of  Bruhqnian  doctrine  (bould  not  be  made  ufe 
of  as  an  argument  a^nft  the  dodfrine  itfclf.  We  fball  there¬ 
fore  omit  the  abftratt  given  of  that  fyftcm,  and  attend  ^nly  to 
our  author^s  theory  of  fufpended  and  reftored  animation^^^^which 
ii  for  the  moft  part  liable  to  few  objedlionfe,  except  in  his  manner 
of  exprclRng  it.  Having  (hewn,  from  the  experiments  of  va-* 
rious  authors,  that  the  blood  acquires  its  florid  colour,-  a^'the 
principles  of  heat,  from  the  air  in  pafling  through  the  lungs } 
that,  in  the  ad  of  expiration^  the  phlogiftic  particles  are  thrown 
off,  and  the  purer  air  is  abforbedj  by  wklch  procefs  fenfible  heat 
is  generated.  He  ftates  that  the  fok  caufe  of  fufpended  anima¬ 
tion,  arifes  from  the  want  of  pure  air,  and  that  the.yS//  meaqs  pf 
reftpring  it  is  by  the  application  of  this  aif.  If  this  had  been  the 
only  thing  the  author  had  undertaken  to  prove,  he  might  have 
found  lime  to  deliver  it  in  more  cotred  languagCi 

The  errors  of  this  performance  are  milch  too  nomerous  to 
point  out :  ‘  There  was  not  the  ufual  figns  of  life.— ‘  Hail  it 
have  been  made  neceflaryi’ — ^The  author,  indeed,  fays  it  is  not 
many  years  fince  he  was  a  ftudenti  We  heartily  believe  him, 
and  coiild  with  he  would  confider  himfelf  ftill  as  a  novice.  But 
even  this  would  be  no  apology  for  offering  a  crude  and  ill- 
digefted  perfornaance  to  the  public#  ■ 


Art.  XIII.  A  Tout  to  the  Weji  of  England  in  1788.  By  the 

Rev.  S.  Shawj  M.  A.  Eellow  of  ^uen^s  College^  Cambridge. 

8vo.  ys.  boards#  Robfon  and  Clarke#  ,  London,  1789. 

V 

^HIS  traveller,  before  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  Weft  of 
England^  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Setting  out  by 
the  Edgware  road,  the  lirft  objed  of  his  defeription  is  the  Can¬ 
nons,  as  it  exifted  in  the  time  df  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  oy 
whom  it  was  built.  He  thence  makes  a  circuit  to  Caen- Wood, 
the  feat  of  the  venerable  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Wanftead-Houfe, 
Greenwich,  and  Blackheath  j  after  which  he  proceeds  weftward 
on  his  more  diftant  excurfioh,  purfuing  his  route  by  the  Uxbridge 
road. 

The  place  moft  particularly  deferibed  within  the  county  of 
Middlefex  is  OfterleV-Houfe,  where  Sir  Thomaa  Grefham  built 
^  fplendid  feat  in  tne  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  he 
lumptuoufly  entertained  her  majefty  about  the  year  1577. 

O  2  queen, 
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queen,  wc  are  told,  found  fault  with  the  court  of  this  houfe,  zi 
too  great ;  affirming  that  it  would  appear  more  handfome  if  di¬ 
vided  with  a  wall  in  the  middle.  Upon  this  Sir  Thomas,  in 
the  night-time,  fent  to  London  for  workmen,  who  fpeedily  and 
fdenlly  plying  their  bufineft,  in  the  morning  the  court  was  found 
in  the  "ilatc  which  had  been  fuggefted  by  her  majefty.  This 
place  is  i>ow  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mrs,  Child,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Child,  an  eminent  banker  in  London,  who  was  defeended 
'from  Sir  Francis.  The  houfe  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  park,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  half  H,  with  a  very 
large  portico  in  front.  The  hall,  which  is  the  grand  entraiKe, 
is  futy-three  feet  in  length,  and  otherwife  proportionable.  The 
coile<Stion  of  paintings  in  this  houfe  is  much  admired.  On  the 
cieling  of  the  ftaircafe  is  the  apotheofis  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  afl'affinated  at  Delft,  by  Bellages  Gerrard,  in 
1584,  painted  by  Rubens.  The  gallery  meafures  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-feven,  and  is  elegantljr 
furnlOied. 

The  traveller,  quitting  the  Oxford  road  beyond  Uxbridge, 
proceeded  towards  Amerlham,  and  paiTed  BuHtrode  Park,  the 
paternal  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland*  ‘  This,*  fays  he,  . 

*  Had  formerly  been  the  feat  of  a  family  of  its  own  name,  who 
had  been  of  much  confideration  in  this  county  fince  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  of  which  the  heirefs  was  mother  of  Sir  Bulftrode  Whit- 
locke,  one  of  CromwelPs  lords,  a  man  well  known  ;  who,  after  the 
rehoration,  retiring  to  Chilton  Park,  in  Wilts,  lived  there  in  great 
reurement,  and  died  at  that  place  July  28,  1675.  This  feat  after¬ 
wards  belonged  to  the  infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  by  whofe 
attainder  at  the  Revolution  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  tlience  came  by 
grant  to  William,  the  firft  Earl  of  Portland  who  came  over  from 
Holland  with  William  IIL  and  died  here  17C9.  Thence  paffing  on 
through  the  fame  agreeable  valley,  we  left  Beaconsfield  ftill  further 
on  the  left,  made  immortal  by  the  birth  and  refidence  of  Waller  the 
poet,  whofe  family  now  continue  there  in  opulence,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent  habitation  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  at  Gregories,  ano¬ 
ther  houfe  once  belonging  to  the  Wallers.* 

Pafling  through  the  rich  vale  of  Ailelbury,  and  other  places, 
of  which  the  author  gives  an  intcrefting  account,  he  proceeds 
to  vifit  Stowe,  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Stowe  was  formerly  part  of  the  pofleffions  of  Ofeney 
Abbey,  and  belonged  to  the  bifhop  of  that  place,  when  Henry 
the  Eighth,  on  the  difiblution,  erefted  the  abbey  into  a  cathe¬ 
dral.  .  But  the  capricious  monarch  foon  changing  bis  mind,  re¬ 
moved  the  foundation  to  Chrlft-Church  j  and  Stowe  followed 
the  fortune  of  the  abbey^  till  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  taken 
^the  eftates  into  her  bands,  on  a  vacancy  of  the  fee  of^Uxford, 

granted 
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granted  this  manor  and  eftate  in  1590  to  John  Temple,  Elq 
a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  family,  feated  at  Tcmplc-Hall,  in 
Leiccftcrfliirc. 

The  traveller,  having  viewed  the  principal  objedls  and  ex¬ 
ternal  beauties  of  this  delightful  place,  in  a  round  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  acres,  now  approached  the  new  front, 
and  proceeded  to  infpcdl  its  internal  grandeur  and  decorations, 
A  flight  of  thirty-one  fteps,  defigned  in  a  mafterly  manner,  leads 
to  the  grand  portico  of  fix  Corinthian  pillars.  The  pediment 
is  plain  and  handfome,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre  buiJdi'ig  of 
fxquifite  workmanihip,  wrought  with  various  medallions  and 
effigies.  The  pavillions  are  no  lefs^  confpicuous  in  beauty  and 
ornament.  In  the  recefles  of  the  I^oggia  are  two  very  fine 
antiques,  a  Cybele  and  a  Juno  in  v/hite  marble,  the  drapery  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful.  The  falcon  is  a  moft  elegant  oval,  lighted 
by  a  central  dome.  Its  dimenfions  are  fixty  by  forty-three  and 
fifty-fix.  The^cieling  is  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  highly-^ 
decorated  compartments.  The  cornice,  fupported  by  fixreen 
columns  in  Scaiola,  is  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  above  it,  is  a 
magnificent  Alto  relievo.  The  pavement  of  the  faloon  is  of 
fine  Mafia  Carrara  marble,  cut  in  four-feet  fquares. 

For  a  farther  account  of  this  magnificent  place,  we  muft  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work,  and  content  ourfelves  with  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  the  traveller  in  his  fubfequent  journey.  He  next 
diredls  his  courfe.  through  Middleton-Stoncy  to  Woodftock,  of 
which  he  ffives  the  following  account : 

*  Woodftock  Park  feems  to  have  been  a  royal  feat  ever  fince  the 
days  of  King  Alfred,  who  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  Boethius  dc 
Confolatione  Philofophiae  hcrejs„  King  _Etheld red  held  an  aflembly  of 
the  dates,  and  enafted  feveral  laws  here.  Henry  I.  was  fond  of  this 
palace,  to  which  he  made  additions,  and  enclofed  the  park,  faid  to 
have  been  the  fir  ft  in  England,  with  a  ft  one  wall.  But  Doomfday 
Book  proves  parks  to  have  exifted  at  the  time  of  its  compilation.  It 
is  probable  therefore  this  was  the  firft  time  fuch  a  mode  of  enclofuro 
was  ufed.  Henry  IF.  had  his  chief  refidence  here,  and  built  his 
midrefs,  the  fair  Rofamond,  an  houfe  in  the  park,  and,  to  fecure 
her  from  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen,  cncompaffed  it  with  a  labyrinth 
fo  intricate,  that  none  might  find  her,  except  fuch  as  had  received 
tht  clue  from  her.  Yet  even  in  Camden’s  time  there  were  no  remain^ 
of  the  labyrinth.  At  this  palace  Edmund,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  I. 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Kent),  and  Thomas,' third  fon  of  Edward  II f. 
(created  Duke  of  Gloucefter),  were  both  born,  and  both  were  thence 
fumamed  of  Woodftock.  Here  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Queen,  was  fome  time  kept  a  prifoner,  and  not  in  the  beft  apart- 
^nts.  She  was  brought  from  the  tower  hither  under  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  As  (he  pafied,  the  people  rejoiced,  and 
Ac  bells  rung,  but  this  fo  difpleafed  her  keeper  that  lie  put  the 
.  .  -O  3  Tingcn 
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riogert  in  the  ftocks.  This  raifed  fuch  fufpicions  in  the  PrinceT). 
that  ihe  faid  to  her  friends^  *  As  a  (beep  to  the  flaughter»  fo  aia  f 
*  led.’  She  was  kept  under  a  guard  of  foldiers  night,  and  day ;  and 
a  &re  happening  between  the  floor  pf  her  chamber  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  below  (fufpeded  purpofely)i  (he  had-  infallibly  perilhed, 
had  not  fomebody  pulled  up  the  boards  and  (quenched  the  ^  flames* 
Hw  one  day,  looking  pcn(ivcly  through  her  prifon- window,  Ihc  ob- 
ierved  a  maid  in  the  park  milking  a  cow,  and  merrily  flnging  over 
-  her  pail ;  whereupon  (he  exclaimed  ^  'that  liberty  and  fearlefsnefs 
^  were  more  valuable  than  all  the  greatnefs  in  the  world, ^  and  wiftied 
^  that  (he  were  rather  that  milkmaid  than  a  prineefs/  From  hence* 
forth  this  palace  continued  in  the  crown  >  and  Fuller,  snhisWor* 
thies  (pubhfhed  fince  the  Refloration),  calls  it  a  fair  building.  How* 
ever,  it  was  then  in  its  wane,  and  by  a  print  of  it  in  Queen  Eliu- 
bethVprogrefTes,  from  a  drawing  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
it  appears  there  were  at  that  time  but  inconfider^le  remains.  After^ 
wards  Queen  Anne,  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  granted  all 
fhe  intereft  of  the  crown  in  the  honour  and  manor  of  Wooddock, 
and  hundred  of  Wotton,  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his 
heirs,  as  a  reward  of  his  eminent  and  unparalleled  fervices,  in  gain^ 
ing  by  his  courage  and  conduct  divers  victories  over  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army  at  Shellenberge,  and  other  places;  but  more  efpc- 
pially  at  Blenheim;  by  which  the  frontiers  of  Holland  were  fecured, 
nnd  England  and  the  empire  refeued  from  immediate  ruin.’ 

*  The  magnificent  feat  at  Blenbeini  is  afterwmr^ls  deferibed  by 
yhe  i^tuthor,  as  is  likewife  J^ord  Harcourt’s  houfe  ut  Nuneham; 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  vifit  the  adjacent  town  of  Abing¬ 
don^  and  thpnce  went  along  the  road  to  Worcefter.  He  took 
in  his  way  Dicheley,  formerly  the  feat  of  Lord  Litchfield,  but. 
now  of  Lord  Dillon.  At  this  feat,  our  author  obferves,  was 
born  the  famom  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rocheftcr,  who  was 
both  the  ornament  and  difgracc  of  the  fbujt'  of  Charles  the 
Second.  ’ 

We  cannot  take  upon  us  to  purfue  the  4ctgil  pf  this  aur 
thor’s  tour  any  farther ;  but  we  muft,  in  juftice  to  Kis  narra- 
tive>  inforni  qur  readers  that  it  comprifes  a  defeription  of  all 
that  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  Weft  of  England ;  and  that, 
with  an  account  of  a  number  of  interefting  objetfts^  the  traveller 
affords  a  variety  of  information  and  amufement)  on  a  journey 
continued  through  upwards  of  a  thoufand  miles. 


Art-  XIV.  j^mufe^nt\  a  poetical  EJJay.  By  Uewy  Jama 
Pyiy  Ejif*  ^to.  as.  6d.  §iockdaIe.  lyondon,  1790. 


^^HE  defign  pf  tbi?  poem  is  to  trace  the  prpgrefs  of  amufe: 

t  ment  through  ics  various  ftages,  from  a  (late  of  nature  to 
t}ut  pf  the  higheft  refinement.  The  idea  is  philofophical,  ami 
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the  execution  as  Spirited  as  that  of  a  dida£lic  poem,  for  fuch  we 
call  iV  can  be.  In  the  proem  the  author  briefly  hints  at 
the  amufements  of  favages,  thofe  of  the  heroic  ages  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  the  days  of  chivalry  in  this  country'. .  If  any 
obje^on  can  be  made  to  the  work,  we  fear  it  will  oe  to  this 
part,  which,  though  in  itfelf  juft  and  poetical,  may  contain  many 
allufions  which,  not  being  fufHciently  obvious  to  common 
reader^  will  of  courfe  be  lefs  interefting.  For  this,  however, 
our  author  has  amply  compenfated  in  his  deferiptions  of  modern 
times,  which  are.  indeed  pointed,  juft,  and  pleafantly  fevere. 
After  glancing  at  moft  of  the  time-killing  purfuits  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  we  are  introduced  to  a  country  aflembly,  moft  cha- 
raderiftically  deferibed,  and  which  we  would  gladly  prefent  to 
oar  readers,  but  that  the  following  may  be  more  interefting,  as 
tcladng  to  feenes  more  univerfally  reforted  to : 

:  •  But  what  arc  thefe,  by  ftarts  alone  purfu’d, 

Thefc  partial  errors  of  the  moon  ? — when  view’d 
-  By  that  aflemblagc  of  each  ruftic  grace, 

That  cynofure  of  joy,  a  country  race ;  • 

j  Where,-  with  fatigue  and  dulnefs  in  her  train. 

Provincial  pleafure  holds  her  proudeft  reign  ?  a 
O  that  my  mufe  in  equal  veHe  could  tell  » 

Each  varied  objedl  which  (he  knows  fo  well !  — 

The  crowded'ofdinary’s  loud  fepaft. 

The  frequent  bumper  fwallow’d  down  in  hafte. 

The  rattling  carriage  driven  with  drunken  fpeed. 

The  bawling  hawker,  and  the  reftive  fteed,  . 

The  proffer’d  bet  with  interjeftion  ftrong,  '  i 

And  the  (hrill  fquallings  of  the  female  throng ; 

The  founding  hoof,  the  whip’s  coercive  found. 

As  the  fleet  courfers  ftretch  along  the  ground,  ^  ,  ^ 
When  the  repeated  oath  and  menace  loud’  .  ‘V 

Warn  from  the  lifted  courfe  the  prefling  croud ;  ^  .  - 

The  various  horrors  of  the  narrow  lane. 

As  the  promifeuous  heaps  the  town  regain,  ‘  ^ 

Where  coaches,  waggons,  horfemen,  footmen,  all  ’  ' ' 
R u(h' eager  to  the  alehonfe  or  the  ball;  ' 

The  fragrant  toilette  of  the  crouded’room,  "  ' 

The  (tables  and  the  kitchen’s  mix’d  perfume ; 

The  minuet’s  fober  note  till  midnight  drawn. 

The  gayer  dance  beyond  the  hour  of  dawn. 

While  the  vex’d  gamefter  at  his  rubber  hears 
The  eternal  tune  ftill  droning  in  his  ears  ; 

.  The  flipper*  circling  toaft,  and  choral  lay, 

Protra&ed  far  into  the  folid  day; 

The  interrupted  (leep,  till  noon  again  , 

Roufe  to  the  early  feaft  the  drowfy  train. 

And  to  the  bevVage  of  the  Indian  weed 

The  fqioking  haunch  and  mantling  bowl  fuccecd*— - 

O  4  U 
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Is  this  amuiciDCiK?— Aik  the  county  knight^ 

PrcfsM  inCQ^plpfure  in  his  own  dcfpight, 

Who,  quitting  ^11  the  placid  joys  of  home 
For  i'eyen  months  ieQion  in  St.  Stephen’s  dome^ 

Compell’d  each  office  of  fatigue  to  (hare. 

And  every  quarter  fill  the  quorum’s  chair. 

Mull  all  thefc  mingled  forms  of  mirth  partake, 

•  Drink,  dance,  and  gamble,  for  his  country’s  fake; 

Aik  him  if  days  in  dull  committees  fpent. 

Or  flecplefs  nights  to  oratory  lent, 

.  —  Tho’  litigation  wafte  the  morning’s  hours,  ^ 

Or  fancy  crown  the  eve  with  eaftern  flowers ; 

Aik  him  if  months  that  toils  like  thefc  employ^ 

Are  half  fo  hard  as  this  oppreflive  joy.’ 

Our  author  concludes  with  an  elegant  little  epifode^  which  we 
cannot  withhold  from  our.  readers : 


'  But  fayv  what  faihionable  form  appears, 

Whofc  vacant  brow  refledioifs  afpeft  wears  ? 

Who  rolls  the  eye  with  fenfelefs  fapience  full. 

In  trifles  wife,  and  venerably  dull  ? — : 

I  know  him  well.— In  midnight  fumes  enclos’d 
Of  the  Virginian  weed,  while  Folly  dos’d, 

Dulnefs  advanc’d  with  aldcrmanlc  tread 
Jn  folcion  filence  to  the  ideot’s  bed. 

And  in  the  produce  of  the  ilol’n  embrace 
The  father’^  fetife  and  mother’s  wit  we  trace : 

\  Botli  with  a  parent’s  love  their  offspring  kifs’d, 
Preiag’d  hi,s  l^ijcure  fame,,  and  call’d  him  Whist* 
Far  from  the  courtly  race,  in  private  bred, 

,  ,  With  rural  fwains  his  early  youth  he  led. 

The  cheering  iblace,  by  the  wintry  fire. 

Of  the  fat  parfon  or  tlie  drunken  fquire ; 

Till,  when  e^ch  livelier  game  could  charm  no  more^ 
‘  And  dear  quadrille  itfelf  became  a  bore. 

Capricious  tafte,  with  novel  nonfenfe  fraught, 

1  i  To  town  this  fcientific  ftrangcr  brought, 

I  '  Taught  him  the  courtly  circle’s  ^ile  to  ffiare, 

TiU  faihion  bade  him  reign  fole  iihonarch  there. 
Struck  with  amaze,  his  ^rightlier  rivals  fly 
The  chilling  torpor  of  his  gorgon  eye : 

Spadille  i^o  longer  rears  his  r«ihif  Ihield, 

Pam  drop^  his  halberd  and  forfakes  the  field. -r 
Sec  where  around  the  filent  vot’rics  fit. 

To  radiant  h^auty  blind,  and  deaf  to  wit ; 

Each  vacant  eye  appears  with  wifdom  fraught,  ' 
Each  folemn  blockhead  looks  as  if  he  thought*. 
Here  coward  infolencc  infults  the  bold. 

And  fclfiffi  av’ricc  boafts  his  laft  of  gold ;  - 
Ill-temper  vents  her  fpleen  without  offence. 

And  pompous  dulnefs  triumphs  over  fenfe* 
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Should  fome  intrufive  infant  in  the  room 
«  Difturb  with  jocund  voice  the  general  gloomy 
The  parent’s  eye,  with  ihort-liv'd  frenzy  wild. 

Reproves  the  frolic  of  his  wifer  child.* — 

Thefe  fpecimens  are  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  of  true  taftc 
a  juft  conception  of  this  elegant  trifle ;  and  we  can  alTure  him 
(to  ufe  a  mercantile  exprelEon)  he  will  not  find  the  article  In¬ 
ferior  to  the  fample. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

AviT.  XV.  Jidemoires  hijioriques^  politiques^  et  geographiqueSy  det 
Voyages  du  Comte  de  Ferrieres^Sauveboeuf^ 

Art.  XV.  Hifloricaly  political^  and  geographical  Memoirs  re- 
/peeing  the  Travels  of  Count  de  Ferrieres-Sauveboeuf  through 
Turkey^  Perjia^  and  Arablay  from  the  Tear  1 782  to  1789.  8vo, 

2  vols.  Paris,  1790.  • 

^HE  reader  may  plainly  fee,  by  the  title  of  this  work,  that 
^  it  does  not  contain  a  continued  relation  of  the  author’s  tra¬ 
vels,  after  the  manner  of  our  modern  journalifts,  but  detached 
deferiptions  of  the  places  which  he  vifited,  with  obfervations 
and  remarks  on  fuch  objefts  as  attracted  his  attention.  Having 
been  feveral  times  at  Conftantinople,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  of  the  war 
lately  carried  on  between  the  Turks,  the  Ruflians,  and  the  Im- 
perialifts,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  he  traces  out  at 
confiderable  length.  This  fubjedt  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  firft  volume  ;  but  as  extracts  from  it,  to  be  either  intereft- 
ing  or  amufing,  would  require  more  room  than  can  well  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  Review,  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  of  proceeding  to 
the  fecond,  which  commences  with  a  defeription  of  Perlia.  The 
Count  informs  us  that  Hifpahan,  the  capital,  which  Shaw  Abbas 
the  Great  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  is  at  prefent  al- 
•  moft  a  heap  of  ruins.  '  Thofe  beautiful  gardens,  which  formerly 
were  the  delight  of  its  inhabitants,  are  now  converted  into  corn¬ 
fields,  and  one  is  obliged  to  travel  three  hours  along  roads  that 
were  once  ftreets,  in  order  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  city. 

‘  The  markets,’  adds  the  author,  ‘  which  Shaw  Abbas  caufed 
to  be  conftrufted  with  arched  roofs,  full  of  windows  for  the 
purpofe  of  admitting  light,  are  fpacious,  and  announce  the  an¬ 
cient  magnificence  of  this  capital.  The  grand  fquaie,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  the  world,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  and  an  hundred  in  breadth*,  is 
\  lurrounded 
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furrounded  by  a  canal,  and  bordered  with  houfcs  all  regularly 
built ;  it  is  overlooked  by  the  palace  of  the  Perfian  kings,  which 
flill  exhibits  fome  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  Shaw  Abbas.  Be« 
fore  the  principal  gate  ftands  a  row  of  cannons,  mounted  on 
carriages,  which,  by  their  weight,  feem  to  be  immoveable ;  fe* 
veral  of  them  were  taken  at  Ormus,  and  ftill  bear  the  names 
of  the  Portugueze  viceroys.  The  royal  mofque  is  fltuated  on 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  fquare.  This  magnificent  edifice,  which 
is  encrufted  externally  with  marble,  has  its  dome  and  minarets 
covered  with  porcelaine,  painted  fo  as  to  refemblc  Mofaic  work, 
and  the  inner  part,  together  with  the  roof,  is  ornamented  with 
carving  and  gilding;  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  fquare 
ftands  a  large  guard-houfe,  in  which  there  is  a  concert  every 
evening  of  warlike  mufic.  The  clock  of  Ornnis  is  ftrll.feen 
here ;  but  Ali-Mourat-Kan  would  never  fuffer  it  to  be  erefted, 
becaufe  his  aftrologers  had  predidted  that  it  would  occafion  fome 
misfortune  to  him! !  ’ 

\  Hifpahan,  though  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  ruins,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabit^ts.  Every  art 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  it  to  perfedlioh  ;  and  its  manufadlures 
of  all  kinds  are  admired,  particularly  its  gold  and  filver  brocades, 
fo  celebrated  throughout  all  Afia.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  tl^e  city 
}s  that  famous  avenue  called  Cherhac^  which  has  ^  confiderable 
refemblancc  to  that  of  Vcrfailles :  it  egnfifts  of  four  rpws  of 
plane  trees,  and  is  about  three  thoufand  fathoms  in  length.  It 
is  furrbunded  by  delightful  garde/is,  country  houfes,  canals,  and 
bafonsi  which  ornament  this  beautiful  work  of  the  reign  of  the 
Shaw  Abbas  the  Great, 

^  The  river  Sainderon,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
has  a  very  neat  bridge,  built  of  brick  and  hewn  ftone.  It 
confifls  of  thirty-fix  arches,  with  a  gallery  on  each  fide,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  terrace,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  profpefl:  of 
the  neighbouring  gardens,  and  the  fuburbs  of  Julfa,  fituat^d  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  When  the  water  is  low  people  may  pafs 
undcr^  the  pillars  of  the  arches,  which  arc  open  in  the  middle, 
arid  walk  upon  ftones  placed  at  equal  diftances.  A  little  lower 
there  is  another  bridge,  built  by  Shaw  Abbas  II.  Its  galleries 
are  broader  than  tKole  of  the  former,  and  have  an  hexagonal 
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#  The  Perfians,*  hys  he,  *  told  me  that  it  reprefented  a  per- 
fon  named  Ferrer,  celebrated  long  before  Alexander  for  hit 
bravery  and  extraordinary  ftature.  It  could  not,  however,  ap¬ 
proach  ne^  to  that  of  mrs  figure ;  nor  could  his  wife  be  (b  tall 

another  which  is  clofe  to  him,  but  of  lefs  fize,  I  could  pro¬ 
cure  no  other  information  refpedling  this  perfonage,  except  that 
he  left  on  feveral  other  mountains  marks  of  his  valour,  by  cutting 
o«t  bas-reliefs  to  immortalife  his  vi61ories.  I  indeed  faw  in 
many  places  on  the  road  to  Hifpaban  ditferent  works  of  the 
like  Jdnd^  which  I  was  afTured  were  monuments  of  the  fame 
Ferrer. 

^  This  large  arch  is  about  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  feventy  jn 
height;  on  each  fide  of  it  are  feen  figures  in  baflb-rclievo,  re- 
prefenting  peoplie  employed  in  hunting  and  fifbing :  the  whole 
js  in  very  good  prefervation/ 

The  Perfians,  who  were  once  the  mod  polifhed  people  ia 
Afia,  ftill  preferve,  according  to  this  traveller,  a  tafte  for  the 
arts  and  the  fciences ;  and  they  bellow  great  attention  oh  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  hate  theTurxs  becaufe  they 
prefer  Omar  to  Ali,  whom  they  confider  as  the  only  guide  of 
true  believers :  and  they  carry  this  prejudice  lo  far  that  they  re- 
jfufe  to  eat  with  thofe  who  are  not  of  their  own  feCt.  If  a  Per¬ 
ils  were  wafhing  his  bands  in  a  rivulet,  he  would  not  fufFer  a 
Turk  to  drink  at  the  fame  time  ten  paces  above  him,  left  the 
water  fhould  defile  his  fkin.  They  are,  however,  much  lefs  fa^ 
natical  than  the  Turks,  for  Chriftians  may  enter  their  mofques 
with  great  freedom,  and  even  abjure  Mahometanifm  if  they  have 
embraced  it,  without  being  expofed,  as  in  Turkey,  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  men  are  exceffively  jealous,  and  never  permit  their 
wyes  to  go  abroad,  or  pay  vifits,  except  once  or  twice  a  year, 
when  djey  go  to  fee  their  relations ;  and  they  are  even  under 
the  neceffity  of  enjoying  this  finall  liberty  in  the  night-time. 
T|he  profefSon  pf  a  courtezan  is  not  defpifed  in  Perlia,  as  in  other, 
countries.  Jt  is  cuftonaary  for  people  who  wifh  to  have  a  fe¬ 
male  companion,  to  agree  with  a  woman  at  the  rare  of  fo  much 
per  month ;  (he  then  piques  berfelf  upon  her  fidelity,  and  tiie 
psu-ties  live  happily  together, 

‘  Th^  Perfians  have  not  failed  to  communicate  to  their  wives 
theiprcligipus  ayerfion  to  eat  with  people  who  are  not  of  their 
fedl ;  but  if  prejudice  forbids  the  Perfian  women  to  fit  at  the 
|ame  table  with  the  profapp,  it  docs  not  prevent  them  from  grant¬ 
ing  certain  favours  ito  fuch  Chriftians  as  they  love,  or  are  able 
fo^make  them  confidprablc  prpfents ;  and  thefe  victims'  of  fu- 
^TOt^ion,  remembering  the  firft  law  of  nature,  will  readily 
djqfe  who  pleafe  their  though  they  will  neither  drii4 
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out  of  the  fame  cup  with  them,  nor  eat  the  fruit  which  they 
have  peeled. 

\  One  of  the  marks  of  opulence  among  the  Perfians  is  to  hav$ 
in  their  houfes  beautiful  carpets.  Their  apartments  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  piece  of  felt  well  w'ove,  but  exceedingly  thin, 
upon  which  they  feat  themfelves,  not  as  in  Turkey  crofs-leo;ged, 
but  on  their  hams,  reding  at  the  fame  time  on  their  heels.  Ma- 
treffes  and  cufliions,  in  ufc  among  the  Turks,  arc  defpifed  by 
the  Pcrfians,  who  are  not  fo  delicate.  Their  manner  of  frnok- 
ing  is  very  agreeable,  though  troublefome  to  thofe  who  are  not 
acquainted  .with  it.  Having  waftied  the  tobacco,  they  put  it  into 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  which  is  placed  in  a  glafs  bottle  half  filled 
with  water  j  from  this  bottle  proceeds  a  tube  of  leather,  very 
claftic,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  through  which  they  inhale 
the  (moke.  By  pafling  through  the  water  it  loofes  its  acridity, 
becomes  much  milder,  and  leaves  no  difagreeable  tafte  in  the 
mouth. 

‘  Pcrfian  noblemen,  when  they  pay  vifits,  are  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  train  of  domeftics  on  foot.  Unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  carriages,  they  always  ride  on  horfcback,  preceded  by 
runners,  who  can  perform  long  and  fatiguing  journies  with  great 
expedition. 

*  The  Perfians  violate,  without  any  difficulty,  the  law  which 
fcrbids  them  to  ufe  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors  ;'they  almoft 
all  drink  them  without  any  fcruple,  •  if  they  have  not  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bagdad  ;  for  if  they  have,  there  is  then  no  remif* 
fion.  Before  they  enjoy  that  happinefs  they  drink  wine  and  ftrong 
liquors  to  excels,  reckoning  among  the  number  oS  their  pleafures 
that  of  getting  completely  drunk. 

^  The  Perfians  are  accuftomed  to  wear  mourning  on  the  death 
©f  their  parents  ;  and  a  father  does  the  fame  for  a  fon.  The  firft 
day  they  tear  their  clothes,  befmear  their  caps  and  fleeves  with 
dung,'  and  the  day  following  they  appear  in  mourning,  which 
continues  a  year  for  a  relation  in  the  firft  degree,  and  three 
months  for  a  coufin,  during  which  time  they  are  all  drefled  in 
brown,  as  well  as  their  domeftics. 

^  There  is  only  one  manner  of  building  houfes  in  Perfia.  A 
hrge  hall,  with  a  clofct  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left,  on 
the  rxreund  floor,  look  towards  a  garden,  the  trees  of  wliich  are 
difp(><cd  with  much  fymmetry.  Here  they  receive  vifits,  and 
entcitain  their  friends,  after  which  they  retire  to  the  Haram,  or 
apartment  appropriated  for  the  women. 

^  They  arc  very  ingenious  in  making  Mofaic  work  with 
pieces glafs  of  different  colours,  intermixed  with  fmall  mir- 
roi-s.  pillars  of  the  halls  where  they  receive  company  arc 

ornamented  with  them,  and  they  produce  a  very  agreeable  elfecl. 

Public 
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«  Publlc.edifices  are  covered  on  the  outfide  with  .porcelaine^ 
painted  in  arabeflc,  and  exhibit  a  moft  beautiful  appearance  whea 
the  fun  (bines  upon  them.  ^  . 

‘  The  Perfuns  have  not  an  averfion  to  painting  like  the 
Turks ;  but  as  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
drawing,  their  figures  have  all  a  refemblance  to  each  other,,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  colouring  can  fcarcely  render  them  tolerable^ 
Their  fculpture  confifts  of  foliage  and  flowers  in  bas-reliefs  with 
.vhich  all  their  edifices  are  loaded.  This  mechanical  work  re¬ 
quires  no  force  of  genius,  and  is  confined  entirely  to  cxadtnels 
offymmetry/  , 

We  (hall  clofe  our  extracts  from  this  work  at  prefent  with  the 
author's  obfervations  on  the  city  of  Bagdat. 

‘  A  great  number  of  Perfians  have  eftablifhed  thcmfclves,  with 
their  families,  at  Ba'gdat;  and  fugitive  Armenians  from  Julfa 
have  carried  thither  their  riches  aind  their  induftry.  This  city, 
the  walls  of  which  are  wa(hed  by  the  Tigris,  is  joined  to  large 
fuburbs  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  to 
emigrations  from  Perfia,  to  Arabs,  who,  tired  of  living  under 
tents,  have  fettled  here,  and  to  its  convenience  for  commerce* 
Situated  In  the  middle  of  an  immenfe  defart,  Bagdat  procures  its 
provifions  from  the  higher  provinces ;  and  they  arc  conveyed 
thither  in  boats  on  the  Tigris^  The  city  is  built  of  excellent 
bricks;  and  the  markets  arc  fpacious,and  covered  with  beautiful 
arches ;  but  the  heat,  which  is  exceffive,  obliges  the  inhabitants, 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  to  retire  to  their  cellars  for  the 
fake  of  coolnefs ;  and  they  are  accuftomed,  in  the  night,  to  fleep 
on  the  terraces  of  their  houfes,  without  experiencing  the  Icait 
inconvenience.  _  _ 

‘  The  principal  articles'  of  the  trade  of  Bagdat  are  Indian 
fluffs  and  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  Buflbrah ;  the  lhawls  of 
Cafhemere,  and  the  drugs  and  filks  of  Perfia.  The  dates  of  its 
neighbourhood  are  highly  efteemed,  and  are  a  great  refource  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  defart,  who  make  them  the  principal  part  of 
their  nourifhment.  The  palm-tree  produces  nothing  but  flowers  ; 
and  its  feed,  which  is  a  kind  of  white  duft,  muft  be  conveyed 
by  the  wind,  or  the  hand  of  the  hulbandman,  into  the  calyx  of 
the  flow'ers  of  the  date-tree,  otherwife  it  would  remain  barren. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  the  neceffity  of 
employing  the  feed  of  the  palm-tree  to  impregnate  tlie  flowers  * 
of  the  date-tree.  .  The  King  of  Pruflia  having  one  at  Berlin, 
which  had  long  blowm  to  no  purpofe,  ordered  feme  flowers  of  a 
palm-tree^  that  was  in  a  green-houfe  at  Louvain,  to  be  fent  to 
him  by  the  poft  j  and  they  were  fo  well  preferved  on  the  road, 
that  when  they  were  (haken  over  thofe  of  the  date-tree  at  Berlin 
it  produced  fruit  the  fame  year* 
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•  The  Arabs  derive  great  advantage  from  'Ais  tie^  is  iH 
fruit  fupplies  them  with  mod,  and  as  mey  befides  extraift  a  vtxy 
ftrong  ipirit  from  it.  The  kernel  of  the  niit  pounded  fupplies 
nouriihment  for  their  camels,  the  trunk  is  employed  for  houfe 
timber  ;  threads  formed  of  the  bark^  intermixed  in  certain  ftuiTs, 
render  them  much  more  diiraUe ;  the  branches  are  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  bedfteads  or  boxes  ^  and  its  long  pliable  leaves  are  wove  into 
mats  and  baikets. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  there  is  a'  Very  high  mount 
of  ancient  ruins^  which  the  Arabs  call  the  tower  of  Nimrod; 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mefopotamia,  is  found 
that  cement  which  was  formerly  employed  iii  building  the  walls 
ai^  bridge  of  Babylon#  It  is  aifperfed  over  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  large  cakes,  five  of  Ax  feet  in  Breadth.  It  is  as  black  as 
pitch,  and  has  the  fame  fmelU  In  feveral  villages  it  is  purified 
from  (and  by  boiling  it  in  large  cauldrons,  after  which  it  is  ufed 
for  caulking  thofe  barks  that  navigate  the  rivers  and  the  Arabs 
tranfport  quantities  of  it  to  BufTorah/ 

[  T(t  be  continued.  J 


Art.  XVI,  Of  the  Effects  of  the  Cold  of  the  Winter  1788-89 
on  Animals  and  Vegetables.  Read  by  P.  Cotte  in  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  0/ Agriculture  0/ Laony  September  $y  1789. 

^T^HE  vrintcr  1788-89  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  in 
tenfe  cold  felt  all  over  Europe,  by  the  enormous  quantity 
of  fnow,  which  covered  the  earth,  and  the  efFetSs  which  the  froft 
produced  upon  men,  animals,  and  vegetables.  r>The  froft  com¬ 
menced  the  25th  of  November,  and  continued  till  the  13th  of 
January,  including  a  fpace  of  ftfty  days  fuccefAvely,  with  the  in- 
tcrmiflion  of  orJy  one  day  of  thaw  (the  25th  of  December). 
This  period  was  attended  with  coniiderable  injury  to  animals 
and  vegetables ;  fome  of  its  cfFefts,  taken  from  obfervation,  we 
lhall  proceed  to  enumerate.  ' 

I.  .The  Vine. 

The  efFciSs  of  the  froft  on  the  vine  were  perceptible  from  the 
different  colour  of  that  part  of  it,  which  was  under  the  fnow, 
iroQi  that  which  was  al^ve,  from  the  withered  ftate  of  the 
fiems,  and  the  colour  of  the  juice^  which  was  black.  What 
is  remarkable,  the  young  and  llender  vines  foffered  lefr  than  the 
o^d,  which  were  taller  and  ftronger,  and  even  than  thofe  which 
were  grafted.  In  fpite  of  the  precautions  which  were  taken  in 
fpring  to  give  them  air,  there  were  biit  few  clufters  produced  \ 


fuffer^^efs  tKkn  old  trees,  whofe  baric  was  rough;  from  which 
it  vras  concluded,  that  the  congealed  water  fixed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  bark'had  occalioned  ali  the  injury.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  bark  of  *  Ac  frozen  trees  was  black,  and  the  wood  of  a 
ydlow  colour ;  Ae  body  of  Ae  tree  and  the  branches  were  in¬ 
jured  In  feveral  place's :  no  means  that  were  employed  to  re¬ 
medy  Ae  effects  of  the  froft  completely  fucceeded.  ’  Several  trees 
did  7ipt,flpurilh,  and  were  abfolutely  dead ;  others  produced  a 
few  buds  that  were  foon  deftroyed ;  fome  trees  produced  flowers 
and  fruit^  which  fell  in  fummer,  the  trees  themfelves  wiAered> 
and  fome  brought  their  fruits  to  maturity,  but  are  expefted  not 
to  furvive  autumn.  Some  trees  were  faved  by  cutting  them 
very  Aort,  or  by  making  incifions  in  the  bark.  Thofe  which 
fufltCTed  moft  were  the  walnut-tree,‘  the  winter  pear-tree,  the 
apple-tree,  part  of  the  peach-trees,  and  the  fig-tree;  thofe 
which  fufFered  leaft .  were  the  plum-tree,  the  apricot-tree,  the 
cherry-tree :  thofe  were  moft  damaged  which  were  expofed  to 
Ae  fouA« 

III.  Forest-Trees. 

The  effeA  of  the  froft  on  the  foreft-trecs  has  been  to  rend 
them,  which  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a  confiderable  number.,  Thofe 
which  fuffered  moft  were  . Ae  oak,  the  aA>  the  elm,  the  linden- 
tree,  the  filberd. 

TV.  Foreign  Trees. 

,f]f  ' 

>  Thefe  are  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  was  re- 
nwked  that  the  trees  always  green,  as  the  laurel,  loft  their 
leaves  thofe  called  Les  Arbres  de  Judee^  and  the  toxicodendron, 
wither^,  both  trunk  and  branches,  but  the  roots  produced  new 
ftems. 

V.  Grain. 

The  grain  did  not  fufFer  where  it  was  covered  with  faow, 
and  Ae  harveft  was  fufEciently  plentiful  from  Champagne  to 
S..Quenun,  where  Ae  fnow  had  fallen  two  days  after  the  froft  : 
no  mirTW^^hurt  except  what  had  been  fown  late.  But  from 
S.j^entin  to  Flanders  the  fnow  did  not  fall  till  three  weeks 
, after  the  froft,"  which  made  aftohiAing  ravages*  in  almoft  all 
French  Flanders,  and  a  good  part  "of  Artois.  The  winter-barlev. 


the  com  fowedf  late,  were  entirely  loft.  "After  the  thaw 

winter 
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winter  grain  was  Town  on  the  former  feed,  in  order  to  prderve 
what  the  froft  had  /pared :  this  laft  ieed  quickly  fprung  up..- 
ftrong'and  rich  lands  winter-grain  was  fowed ;  in  thinner  ground, 
barley. ' 

VI.  Kitchen-Roots. 

All  thofe  plants  were  preferved  which  the  /now  had  covered, 
but  the  others  hav6  been  the  viftims  of  the  froft,  as  arti¬ 
chokes,  colcwort,  fellery,  and  the  aromatic  herbs ;  thofe  fare- 
(erved  were  the  forrel,  lettuce,  afparagus,  and  wild  fuccory. 

VII.  Fishes. 

So  intenfe  was  the  froft  that  the  ufual  method  employed  for 
preferving  hlhes,  by  making  holes  in  the  ice, ‘'did  not  fucceed, 
becaufe  rte  fifties,  vwhen  they  came  to  breathe  'at  thefe  holes, 
were  at  once  enclofed  between  two  pieces  of  ice.  The  fifties, 
however,  in  deep  ponds,  did  not  fhare  the  fate  of  the  others. 
The  eel  fufFered  moft  on 'this  occafiori,  and  next  to  the  eel  the 
pike  and  the  carp. 

-  -  VIII.  Animals. 

I  • 

Hens  and  turkles  are  moft  expofed  to  the  effefls  of  froft ;  fc- 
vcral  hens  loft  their  legs ;  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them,  after  the.thaw,  from  laying  eggs  y  they  fupplied  the  lofs 
of  their  legs  by  employing  their  knees  inValking.  .In  general, 
the  cows  and  horfes  fuft’ered  little,  being  well  fed  and  kept 
warm.  .  ..  '  » 
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Art.  17.  EJfays  and  RfJTeSiicm  on 'various  SutjjeSls  of  Politics  arJ 
Science,  No,  /.  Bj  Robert  Young.  8vo.  is.  Becket.  London, 

1790-  . 

The  firft  Effay  in  this  number  is  on  the  poor ;  concerning  which 
clafs  of  the  community  we  meet  ivith  many  juft  obferViitions. 
The  plitn  which  the  author  taggefts  for  their  pfovifton  and  employ¬ 
ment,  has  at  kali  the  merit  of  novelty.  He  propofes  that  a  town 
(houldbe  built  for  them,  on  feme  of  the  waftc  lands  in  England,  by 
voluntary  fubfeription,  and  that  all  of  them  fhould  be  invited  to  re- 
fon  thither,  on  certain  conditions ;  among  which,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  would  be  that  of  labouring  in  different  occupations.  •  The  fe- 
coud  eifey  is  on  the  principals  of  law.  This  likewife  contains  many 
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jaft  obrcmtions  and  refleftlons ;  but  being  treated  abfhufledly,  and 
in  the  aphorlftical  manner^  it  will,  we  fear,  piove  unintei^fung  to 
moil  readers.  The  title  of  the  third  eifay  is.  On  Female  Seduftion ; 
bat  there  being  only  two  pages  of  it  printed  in  the  prefent  number^ 
wt  can  form  no  judgment  of  it  until  we  have  feen  the  continuation 
of  the  work. 

Art.  18.  A  Dlahgut  on  the  Rivenue  La^i^s  \  bitwoen  aMagiJlrafi,  a 
Lawyer,  a  Courtier,  and  ans  Anti-Courtier.  8vo.  31.  fewed. 
Kgertons.  London,  1790. 

The  fcvcral  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  maintain  the  converfa* 
tion  exadUy  according  to  their  refpedive  charadlers.  The  magiilrate^ 
from  what  we  can  collect,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  conver* 
Oust  with  Burn’s  Jultice  of  Peace;  the  lawyer  is  a  man  of  penetra¬ 
tion »  and  of  legal  knowledge  ;  the  courtier  is  a  rational  fupportcr  of, 
adminiftration ;  and  the  anti- courtier  appears  to  oppofe  the  fenti- 
mentt  of  his  antagoniil  more  from  prejudice  than  evident  con vi^ioa^ 
On  the  whole,  the  dialogue  is  well  conducted,  and  contains  many  juft 
•bfervadons  refpefling  die  revenue  laws, 

A  ST.  19.  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  the  Muriatic  Acid,  or  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt,  in  the  Cure  of  Putrid  Di/» 
eafes.^  Bj  Sir  H'illiam  Fordjee,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  is,  Cadell/ 
London,  1790, 

Sir  William  Fordyce  extols  the  muriatic  acid  as  highly  ufeful  ia 
putrid  difeafes ;  and  it  doubtlefs  is  fo  from  its  powerful  antifeptic 
quality.  He  thinks,  on  the  fame  principle,  that  it  would  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  beneficial  in  the  plague ;  a  conjedure  which  is  far  from  being 
improbable. 

Art.  20.  Diftrejfes  and_  miraculous  Prefer^vation  of  his  Majefijfs  Ship 
the  Guardian.  8vo.  is.  Forbes.  London,  1790. 

The  difirefies  of  the  Guardian  have  excited  the  fy mpathy,  and  her. 
prefervation  the  joy,  of  the  public.  The  prefent  pamphlet  contains 
a  journal  of  her  progrefs  during  the  awful  period  that  intervened 
from  the  zzd  of  December  to  the  3d  of  January,  when  they  pro¬ 
cured  the  a(Ii dance  of  a  French  merchantman,  named  the  Vifcountefii 
of  Bantannie,  The  Guardian  was  again  very  near  being  foundered 
on  the  6th  of  January  ;  but  on  the.  10th  happily  anchored  in  Table*, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  While  die  misfortunes  of  this 
afford  a  ftriking  infiance  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  maritime 
^i^enture,  her  providential  deliverance  may  Hill  excite  hope  in  the^ 
^dftof  the  moft  horrible  difhrels  ;  and  we  behold,  in  her  lafi  tranfi*, 
OOQ,  the  aulpicious  efie&s  of  that  jperfevering  aflivity  which,  under 
God,  proved  die  means  of  her  prefervation. 


*Ec,  atv,  voL.xyi.  sift.  1790. 
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Art*  21.  Tables  of  all  the  Duties  of  Exeife^  fitted  to  the  Confolidated 

A3t  and  other  Regulations  to  the  prefent  Time'.  By  John  Go///, 

Officer  of  Excifitt  AUermafion^  Berks.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Kearflcy. 

London,  1790. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour;  and,  from  the  compendious  man 
per  in  which  it  is  executed,  it  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  are  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  excife.  The  index  is  a  com¬ 
plete  abftradl  of  all  the  laws  of  excife  which  impofe  any  duties,  and 
snake  regulations  and  provifions  for  any  allowances  or  drawbacks 
opon  goods  charged  with  that  tax,  either  for  home  confumption  or 
exportation.  The  rule  for  ufing  the  tables  is  extremely  clear  and 
cafy ;  and  the  latter,  we  doubt  not,  are  accurate.  On  the  whole,  it 
muft  be  a  valuaWe  afliflant  in  the  tranfaftions  of  the  excife,  and,  in 
order  to  be  generally  purchafed,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Art.  22.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon  the  beneficial  Confequences  of 
^  rolling  all  Deeds  ^  kVills^  and  Codicils  affediing  Lands  throughout 

England  and  Wales.  By  Francis  Plonjoden^  E/q.  Conveyancer.  *  8vo. 

3$.  Brooks.  London,  1790. 

The  importance  of  inrolling  all  documents  relative  to  the  conve> 
ance  of  property,  is  too  obvious  to  be  queftioned,  and  is  indeed  often 
the  fubjedl  of  fpeculation  on  political  improvement.  That  fo  nc- 
ceffary  an  expedient  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  all  the  counties  of 
England,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  furpnfing.  .Mr.  Plowden,  how¬ 
ever,  now  urges  the  fubjeft  with  much  profeflional  ability ;  and  he 
has  given  fuch  a  draught  of  a  bill  for  the  purpofe,  as  will  greatly  fa 
dlkate  the  execution  of  the  ufeful  propofal  which  he  fuggefts. 

Art.  23.  ^t.  James^s-Street ;  a  Pocm^  in  Blank  Verfe.  By  Marma 
duke  Milton^  Efq.  4to.  2s.  Dcbrett.  London,  1 790. 

The  author  of  this  poem  feems  not  fufficiently  aware  how  arduous 
a  tafle  he  has  undertaken.  With  a  view,  we  fuppofe,  of  heightening 
the  burlefque,  he  has  attempted  to  deferibe  the  moft  trifling  occu¬ 
pations  of  high  life  in  heroic  blank  verfe.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
fay  whether  the  delign  is  executed  as  well  as  it  could  be,  bccaufe  wc 
cannot  ealily  form  an  idea  how  it  could  be  executed  at  all.  How 
ever,  the  poet  certainly  gives  fome  proofs  of  receiving  the  countc 
nance  of  a  mufir;  and  had  he  adopted  the  fprightly  verflficationof 
Anftie,  it  is  probable  his  performance  might  ,  have  been  read  with 
applaufe.  His  little  fonnet  to  the  handfome  flower  girl,  whom  he 
cills  the  Flora  of  St.  James^s-Street,  Ihcws  him  not  deficient  in  the 
"ConfirudUon  of  rhyme;  and  many  parts  of  the  poem  have  as  much 
fpirit  and  fire  as >  the  folemnity  of  blamk  verfe  will  admit.  The 
fdlowing  defeription  of  a  fafliionable  man’s  evening  we  offer  as  a  fpe* 
cimen  of  the  latter : 

•  Ev’n  now  the  folemn  myftic  rites  begin 
Nodurnal.— Duly  thefe  to  celebrate,. 

With  pomp  convenient,  ftately  temples  rife. 

With  every  fplendid  decoration  gay, 
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Beneath  thy  favoring  aufpices,  St.  James  !— 

Above  the  reft  th&eb  rife  pre  eminent,. 

With  vaulted  domes,  and  boaft  the  well-known  names 
Of  Boodle,  Brookes,  and  White,  who  kindly  bid 
Thefe  ^acious  fanes  their  willing  gates  unfold 
To  choien  worfhippers,  who  ail  night  long 
Hither  refort  in  never-ceafing  crowds. 

And,  pleasM  their  votive  offerings  to  make, 

Belide  the  altars  take  their  pious  Hand 
With  zealot  perfeverance,  nor  retire 
^Till  rofy  morn  proclaim  returning  day; 

Nay,  fomerimes,  wrapt  in  holy  reverence. 

They  ftart  not  *  at  the  crovoing  of  the  cock* 

Nor  blufh  to  ^  borronv  part  of  day  itfilf 

For  their  protradled  rites, — which  thou,  perhaps. 

Reader  benign,  may’ll  now  expeft  the  mufe  “  %  • 

Should  fully  to  thy  curious  ear  reveal/ — 

If  Dr.  Johnfon  conceived  our  language  unequal  to  deferibe  the  fo- 
lemn  fubjefts  of  Milton  in  blank  verfe,  what  would  he  have  faid 
of  a  poem  in  the  fame  meafure  on-^Sr.  James’s-Strbst  ? 

Aet.  24.  l"he  Grave  of  Howard.  By  W.  L.  Bowles.  4to.  is. 
Salilbury  printed  for  Dilly,  London,  1790.. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  produce  a  poem  wor« 
thy  of  fuch  a  chara&er.  ^  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  has  written  with 
energy,  tendemefs,  and  pathos.  If  he  is  rarely  brilliant  he  is  never 
dull,  and  appears  always  warmly  impreffed  with  his  fubjedl. 

After  fome  reflections  of  the  feene  that  clofed  this  good,  man’s 
toils,  the  poet  is  induced  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the  iecolleClion  of 
his  life  and  charaCler  may  produce  fome  good  efTeCls  on  the  barbarous 

tempers  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions : 

'  ‘  ^  *  *  *  *  • 

*  When  on  the  founding  Euxirie’s  ftormy  tides 
\  .  In  hoftile  pomp  the  Turk’s  proud  navy  rides, 

'  ‘  '  Bent  on  the  frontiers  of  th*  imperial  Czaf,‘  n. 

-  •  To  pour  the  tempeft  of  vindi^ve  war;  ;3.:  .  v  1 

If  onward  to  thofe  fliores  they  haply  fteer,  T  * .  j  ^  ' 

Wliere,  Howard,  thy  cold  dull  fepofes' near,  . 

While  o’er  the  wave  the  filken  pennants  ftream,  ^ 

'  And  feen  far  off  the  golden  crefcerits  gleam, 

^  '  '  Amid  the  pomp  of  war  the  fwelling  breaft  ■  qc  i 

Shall  feel  a  Hill  unwonted  awe  imprefs’d,  ^  \ 

Ju  And  the  relenting  pagan  turn  alide  .  ..  . 

*  •  ’  To  thitik  oh  yonder  fhore— the  Cbrijlian  died.* 

The  conclufion  well  erareffes  the  reflections  that  muft  a^e  in  every 
Chriftian  mind  on  fo  awful  a  difpenfation : 


^  Partem  foUda  demere  dc  die. 
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*  For  me,  who  mufing,  Howard,  on  thy  fate 
Thefe  penfive  lhains  at  evening  meditate, 

'  I  thank  thee  for  thofe  leflbns  thou  haA  taught. 

To  mend  my  heart,  or  animate  my  thought; 

I  thank  thee,  Howard,  for  that  awful  view 

Of  life  which  thou  hail  drawn-^moft  fad — moft  true! 

Thou  art  no  more— and  the  frail  fading  bloom 
Of  this  porr  offering  dies  upon  thy  tomb ; 

Yet  ftill  furvivc  each  fympathy,  impreft 
By  all  chy  deeds  of  mercy  on  the  bread. 

*  So  may  we  not  on  life's  long  journey  go  ' 

”  *  ;  Heedlefs  or' callous  to  the  plaint  of  woe.* 

2  There  are  paflage's  in  the  poem  more  nervous  and  deferiptive  than 
what  we  have  quoted ;  but  thefe  appeared  the  lead  connected,  and 
fofficienc  to  give  our  readers  a  juft  fentiment  of  the  work. 

Aar;  2{.  Happin{fs\  a  Poem*,  4to.  is.  6d«  Ridgeway.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. 

The  modeft  author  of  this  little  performance  pleads  youth,  and  the 
want  of  a  liberal  education,  as  his  apology.  There  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  thefe  pleas  that  we  (hall  only  advife  him  to  reit 
till  he  grows  older,  and  his  education  is  improved,  l^fore  he  pro- 
duces  any  thing  elfe  to  the  public  eye.  In  the  mean  while  we  wilh 
him  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  pay  that  kind  of  attention  to  the 
mufes  fuch  ccy  ladies  require.  We  think  we  can  difeover  traits  of 
genius,  ibnf>e  tafte,  and  fuch  a  heart  as  all.  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
give  their  fentiments  to  the  public,  (hould  poftfefs. 

Art.  26.  Trial  for  a  Breach  of  Premije  of  Marriage ;  Mifs  Elirahtih 
CbapMan  againft  William  Shanjo,  E/q.  Awme^  at  Law,  before  tht 
Right  Hem,  Lcrd  Kenycn,  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  Wejiminfier* 
Hally  on  Saturday  the  lid  of  May,  1790.  4to.  is.  6d.  Riebau* 

,  London,  1790. 

It  appears  Mr.  Slmw  had  been  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  the 
phintift's  brother,  and'In  cohfequence  had  been  received  into  his  fa¬ 
ther's  family  on  terms  of.  intimacy,  during  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fiippofe  he  contrafted  a  tender  regard  tow  ards  Mifs  Chapman.  It 
appears  likewife  that  he  cbnimunicatcd  his  fentiments  to  the  mother. 
After  this,  tstkine  a  journey  into  the  North,  he  contraAed  marriage 
with  another  lady. 

•  \  No  evidence  (hewed  that  Mr.  Chapman  the  father  had  hetn  made 
acquainted  with  the  defendant’s  propofals ;  there  was  no  hint  of  any 
intention  to  feduce:  his  lordihip,  therefore,  and  the  jury  confidering 
the  event  as  one  of  thofe  entanglements  into  which  the' beft  meaning 
youVig  inen  may  and  rec^edling  the  mediocrity  of  Mr.  i>haw'$ 
circamftan^s,  a  verdiUl  was  given  for  aol.  damages* 


Aa^* 
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Art.  17*  Iftnocence;  an  Allegorical  Pocth.  By  Mift  Mary  Youngs 
1  s.^  6d.  Evans.  London,  1 790. 

flow  long  (hall  wc  have  to  lament  that  poetry,  like  religion,  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  under  a  cloud.^  its  reputation,  its  genius,  and  its  charm, 
inthcabfence  of  that  infpiration  to  which  it  owes  all  its  diiUndlion, 
langui(h  and  die.  At  a  (hrine  where  we  have  fo  often  diflblved  into 
rapture  we  perufe  every  new  offering  with  eagernefs.  But  jnftcad  of 
bold  conception  and  harmonious  numbers,  we  are  prefented  only 
with  the  jingle  of  infipid  rhymes,  inflated  found,  and  a  language 
darkened  and  enfeebled  with  a  redundancy  of.  unmeaning  .epithets,. 
It  would,  indeed,  make  us  happy  could  we  point  out  Mary  Young 
as  an  exemption  from  this  general  cenfurc.  Wc  need  not  be  nlore 
explicit  with  a  writer  of  her  fenflbtlity.  Many  arc  the  lines  or  pur- 
fuits,  whatever  ihe  or  her  friends  may  think  of  her  literary  talents, 
in  which  (he  may  let  them  to  more  advantage,  and  employ  them 
better,  than  in  making  verfes.  -  - 

Art.  28.  Ybe  Adventurers  \  a  ' Farce  of  Two  A^t^  as  ttrfo^med  at 
tbeTbeatre^Royaly  Drury-Lane.  '8vo.  is.  Dilly.  Lonaon,' 1790. 

There  are  many  entertaining  pleafantries.  in  this  piece.  The  feenes 
are  crowded  with  laughable  incidents!  The  whole,  as  is  ufual  in 
this  fpcciw  of  compofition,  a£ls  better  than  it  reads.  Many  of.  its 
points  wijl  tell  oven  in  the  clofet.  The  humour  is  more  chafte  than 
wc  generally  meet  with  from  trifles  which  have  no  objeft  but  to  ralfc 
a  laugh. .  The  dialogue  is  pretty  well  fupported,  and  the  language 
tolerably  cor  red.  *  ^ 

Art.  29.  The  Little  Hunchback  ;  cr,  A  Frolic  in  Bagdad :  a  Farce  in 
two  ASlSy  as  it  h  perfortned  at  the  Theatre- RoyaL  Covint -Garden ^ 
with  univerfal  Afplau/e.  Written  by  John  Keefe. ^  8vo#  ,  is, 

I^brctt.*  London,  1)90.  ’  ‘ 

Wc  know  not  that  this  excels  any  of  our  author’s .  former  pieces  1 
but  it  is  full  enough  of  the  fort  of  humour  for  which  he  has  his  ad- 
tnirers.  It  Us  calculated  for  the  mobility,  and  It  feems  has  its  effeft 
on*  thi^ir  paflions;  But  if  we'may  fpeak  what  we  really  think,  it  does 
not  a  Ittde  furprife  us  that  even  among  thefe  there  ihould  be  folind 

ftomachs  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  fuch  garbage. 

\ 

^  MEDICAL.'  .  ,  , 

.  •» 

Art.o30.  •  Obforvations  oh  Gangrenes  ami  Mortifications ^  accomfatiied 
witbf  or  occafioned  by  convidjhve  Spafmspor  arifng  from  local  injury^ 
^oducing  Irritation*  -  By  flbarles  White  %  Efq*  f.R*S.  8vo.  >ia. 
!  Dilly.  .London,  1790- 

The  panicular  fpecies  of  mbitifieation  which  is  the  fubjed  of  this 
Pamphlet  b  that  accompanied  "with,  :or  occaitohed  by,  ^convulfive 
fpafms,  or  arifing  from  local  injury,  produftivc  of  irritation.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  which  Mr.  White  luggefts  is  large  and  frequently 
repeatkl  dofes  of  mu(k  and  fait  of  hartlhorn.  The  cafes  adduced  by 
m,  author  in  fupport  of  this  pradicc  arc  only  four ;  but  they 
•  '  P  3  *  ftrbngly 
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ftronglf  Uluilrate  the  beneficial  efFe£ls  of  the  medicine,  that  it  is  im« 
polTible  not  to  confider  them  as  fufficiently  decifive  of  its  efficacy. 
Mr.  White  merits  every  praife  for  the  ufeful  obfervation  witji  which 
he  treats  the  fubjeft,  as  well  as  for  the  judgment  with  which  he 
diferiminates  the  different  fpecies  of  mortification.  He  has  lately 
given  the  fame  medicine  with  fuccefs  in  two  cafes  of  the  puerperal 
fever,  attended  with  fingultus  and  other  alarming  fymptoms,  emetics 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  gentle  purgatives,  having  been  previoufly  ad- 
miniftored. 

Art.  31.  A  Treat  if e  upon  Indigeftiony  and  the  Hypochondriac  Difeafe\ 
and  upon  the  InJiammatorjp  and  Atonic  Gout ;  njoith  the  Methods  of 
Cure  I  together  fwith  abtrve  Fifty -fix  feleiled  Cafes  ^  chiefly  anomalous^ 
^y/P^PJy*  Hyfteria^  Hypochondriacs ^  the  Inflammatory  '  and  Atonic 

•  Gout^  VertigOf  Apoplexy  y  PalJy^iAc.  nvith  the  Treatment  of  each  Caje\ 
including  both  Medicine  and  Regimen.  Together  woith  eflicacious  Pre* 
feriptions  adapted  to  the  njarious  complicated  Symptoms.  With  Obfer- 
vat  ions  on  the  Ufe  and  Abufe,  of  the  Cardiac  Tincture  in  the  above 
DifeafeSy  and  full  DireSliens  for  taking  it  in  other  nervous  Aflebiionsy 
in  broken  Conflitutions,  and  Habits  impaired  by  Hot  Climates.  By 
fames  Rymer.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Evans.  London,  179O. 

This  treatife  confifts  chiefly  of  the  cafes  of  patients  who  have  been 
under  Mr.  Rymer’s  management  in  the  diforders  mentioned  in  the 
title-page.  From  the  defeription  of  the  diforders,  they  appear  to 
be  fufficiently  well  afeertained ;  but  the  cure  being,  in  general,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  author’s  noftrunrs,  we  are  not  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
utility  of  his  pyadlice  from  any  other  circumftance  than  the  teftimony 
which  he  produces  in  its  favour.  This,  however,  on  medical  fub. 
jeSs,  and  independent  of  the  compofitioh  of  medicines,  is  not  the 
moil  fatisfadlory  information. 

.  f  f 

Art.  32.  A  port  Account  of  the  Method  of  treating  Struma,  cr  Scro* 
phula,  and  other  glandular  AffeSlions ;  the  inveterate  cutaneous  D  f 
eafes,  commonly  called  Scurnsy  and  Leprofy,  alfo  Ringvoorms,  Tetters^ 
fephylitic  Scurfs,  Scabs,  Blotches,  Ulcerations,  By  James  Rymer^ 
Surgeon.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Evans.  London,  1790. 

No  one  can  difpute-  the  propriety  of  calling  this  a  port  account 
when. the  manner  of  treating  all  thefe  difeafes  is  coroprifed  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  thirty-five  pages,  nine  of  which  arc  taken  up  in  formulae 
drawn  out  with  a  fihgle  article  in  a  line,  and  chiefly  extraded  from 
the  London  Pharmacopoea.  But  the  objed  feems  to  be  to  introduce 
a  quack  medicine  of  Mr.  Rymer’s,  which  he  calls  the  Cardiac  Tinc¬ 
ture,  poiTefling  moil  affoniihing  virtues  again  11  a  variety  of  complaints. 
As  ‘  Mr.  Rymer  has  no  fecrets  in  what  relates  to  the  health  of  man- 

*  kind,  or  any  of  God’s  creatures,’  he  very  kindly  informs  all  the 
world  where*  they  may  purchafe  this  dnfture,,  and  feme  other  reme¬ 
dies,  and  at  what  price. 

Such  invalids  as  wilh  for  the  conftant  attendance  of  Mr.  Rymer, 
are  advifed  to  fettle  themfelves  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  *  various 
;  perfoas^  from  time  to  time,  haying  expreifed  an  eameft  defire  to 

*  .  *  convcife 
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<  converfe  with  Mr.  Rymer  in  London,  and  having  bat  rarely  had  it 

*  in  his  power  hitherto  to'  enjoy  fuch  gratification,  he  is  happy  to 

*  give  notice  that  he  has  parpofely  fo  arranged  his  bufinefs  as  to  en^ 

*  able  him  to  propofe  being  in  London  occafionally.'— A  knowledge 
of  grammar  being  no  way  neceflary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy,  we  (hall  make  no  other  comment  on  thb  paflage  than  to 
admire  the  great  condefeenfion  of  Mr.  Rymer  in  taking  fo  much 
pains  to  enable  himfclf  to  propofe  leaving  the  good  people  who  refort 
to  Reygate  to  be  under  his  more  immediate  infpedion, 

POLITICAL. 

A’tT.  33.  Naked  Truths  ;  aidrejfed  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  fuc^ 

cefsful  Struggles  for  Liberty,  Irh'ith  a  fenju  gentle  Hints  to  a  heaven^ 

born  Snifter,  8 VO.  is.  6d.  Kirby.  London,  1790. 

•  # 

Though  we  approve  not  entirely  of  the  fentiments  of  this  pamphlet, 
it  is  but  judice  to  admit  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  examinations,  with  a  work  of  this  temporary  nature 
abounding  with  more  cogent  argument,  or  cxprelTed  in  ftrongcr  lan¬ 
guage.  Every  fentence  may  be  faid  to  be  an  aphorifm,  and  every 
line  a  fentence  ;  fo  that  while  the  reader  admires  the  cloienefs  of  rea- 
foning,  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  and  boldnefs  of  conception,  that 
(hews  itfelf  in  every  part,  he  feels  himfelf  flattered  that  fo  much 
more  is  implied  than  he  fees  exprefTed,  and  that  a  fucceflxon  of  ideas 
prefent  themfelves  to  him  arifing  from  what  he  reads,  and  increafing 
in  number  and  flrength  as  he  proceeds  in  the  work.  The  intro- 
dudory  part  relates  to  the  late  revolution  in  France,  the  preliminary 
fteps  to,  and  confequences  of,  which  are  beautifully  and  energeti- 
cally  deferibed.  This  leads  the  author  to  an  inouiry  into  the'abufes 
of  our  own  government,  and  the  confequent  reformations  neceflhry 
to  be  made.  We  allow  our  own_fyftcm  is  imperfeft— very  imjper* 
fed ;  but  imperfedion  is  the  lot  of  human  nature ;  and  till  we  have 
more  to  complain  of  than  at  prefent,  we  prefer  the  fecurity  we  now 
enjoy  to  that  uncertainty  which  mud  attend  all  violent  convuliions* 
While  we  give  this  as  a  private  opinion,  we  are  ready  to  add  that, 
in  reading  Naked  Truths  it  is  impoffible  not  to  catch  fome  of  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  its  writer,  and  to  feel  an  impullive  hermfm  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  honed  patriotifm. 

Art.  34.  Letters  to  the  People  of  England  againft  the  Repeal  of  the 

Ten  and  Corporation  A^s.  '  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxfhrd*  ,  8vo.  is. 

Bell.  London,  1790. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Demodhenes  that,  in  times  of  public  dan¬ 
ger,  it  becomes  every  man  to  ailid  tlie  date  according  to  his  abili¬ 
ties.  This  graduate  of  Oxford  feems  to  entertain  the  mme'opinion  ; 
and  though  confeious  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  hopes  that, 
by  a  few  obfervadons  on  the  parable  of  the  tares  fowed  among  wheat, 
he  (hall  induce  fome  of  the  regular  clergy  more  ferioofly  to  coafider 
the  Ibbjed. 
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'  Inthc  mcin  while,  we  have  eight  letters  to  the  people  of  -England, 
in  which  the  fubjeft  of  the  tares,  the  wheat,  and  the  enemy  (whom 
we  have  ufually  confidered  as  allegorical  of  the  devil,  but  this  gen¬ 
tleman  has  cmvinced  us  he  mujt  be  the  Diflenters),  are  deferibed  un¬ 
der  various  familiar  illuftrations.  It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to 
follow  the  author  through  every  part  of  this  whimfical  produt^ion ; 
nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  give  any  abllraft  of  a  work  dcftituie  of  con- 
nexion,  order,  or  argument;  but  as  there  is  fcarce  a  book  but  what 
contains  fomething  good  in  it,  fo  in  julHce  to  this  we  ought  to  take 
notice  of  a  few  observations  which  we  wifli  were  better  expreffed. 
By  the  wheat-fowers  beir^  afleep  our  author  takes  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  the  too.great  remiflnefs  in  the  regular  clergy  in  fupporting  the 
'elegant  fabritHc  of  the  cftablifhed  church.  In  our  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  means  (hould  be  different  from  what  the  author  hints  at. 
While  we  advife  them  to  keep  awake,  we  wifli  them  alfo  to  keep  their 
audience  awake ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  dodrine,  ihofe  preachers 
wiU<  be  befl  attended  who  are  the  moil  animated,  imprefiive,  and 
clcarell.  Our  attachment  to  the  ehablifhment  we  have  never  con¬ 
cealed,  nor  wilhed  to  conceal  it  ^  but  pleafed  as  we  are  with  its  doc* 
trittcs,  ita  difcipline,  and  its  forms,  we  cannot  expeA  the  unlettered  to 
fbew  fo  much  refpeA  to  them  as  to  fubmit  to  dulnef:>  ard  infipidity 
:for  the  fake  of  truths  it  is  impoflible  they  fhould  comprehend  or  in¬ 
quire  into.  . 

But,  fays  our  author,  who  are  the  eftabliftied  clergy  that  counte¬ 
nance  the  fehemes  of  Diflenters?  Are  they  Graduates  of  Ox¬ 
ford  or 4 Cambridge,  or,  through  the  former  indifereet  philanthropy, 
•of  certiin  bifhops,  are  they  in  full  orders,  without  any  univcrfity  ce- 
gree  or  teftimonial  of  moral  life?  We  heartily  agree  with  our  aur 
•  tbor.that  if>*  for  the  praAice  of  the  mechanic  arts,  a  regular  intro-^ 
duAion  be  necelTary,  the  profeifions,  from  their  greater  importance, 
and  the  number  of  fciences  involved  in  them,  require  a  longer  and 
xnorciabftraAed  feries  of  fludy ;  and  as  well  might  we  expeA  a  pby- 
floiaa  to  be  complete  by  the  hafty  knowledge  of  a  few  fimples,  as  a, 
divide,  to  be  equal  to  his  arduous  undertaking  by  being  able  to  read* 
the  icrrptures  with  the  help  of  tranflations,  and  picking  up  a  few, 
fersps  of  polemici.  The  neccflity  of  this  regular  feries  of  ftudui 
xuFy  further  Ihcw  us  the  juftice  of  Mr.  Pope’s  obfervation, 

r  <  .One  fcicnce  only  will  one  genius  fit.’  ‘  ^  .  ‘ 


Accordingly  we  are  much  pleafed  that  our  author,  amidft  all  his 
waniJmnes,  never  lofcs  fight  of  that  divine  funAion,  the  profcflbrs 
orwhich  ne  fo  often  exhorts  to  vigilance  and  pcrfeverance ;  nor  ever* 
glances  at  thofes  graduates  who  are  engaged  in  other  purfuits,  all, 
knowledge  of  which  he  feems  utterly  to  difclaim. 


divinity. 

'Aar.  75.  The  Tefi  ef  Truth,  Pi^Y»  AUegiemce ;  a  Sermon,  dtli'Vtrti 
.  «  Oay  tf  Sacrtmtntal  ^alij^catiou  ftr  tkt  thitfMagijlroty  of  tht 
City  of  London,  before  tht  Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor,  tht  A  dtrnun, 

end 


\ 


« 
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gnd  Sheriffs*  By  C»E,De  Coetlogcn^  A.  Af.  Chaplain  to  the  Mayoralty 9 
4to.  2S.  6d.  Rivingtons.  London,  179?- 

If  the  corporation,  which  wc  much  doubt,  kept  awake  under  thu 
fenhon,  we  fcruple  not  to  admit  them  fairly  entitled  to  a  quarto  copY 
of  it.  But  though  that  rcfpe<f^able  body  refolved  it  ihould  be  printed, 
it  remains  for  the  public  to  determine  whether  it  was  worth  printing» 
The  principal  futjefts  alluded  to  [we  were  going  to  fay  difeuifed]  arc 
the  liw,  the  teftimony,  and  the  light.  We  jpafs  over  the  firft  two, 
becaufe  it  is  in  diferiminating  the  various  fpecies  of  light  and  their 
properties  that  Mr.  De  Cocllogon  and  his  brethren  chiefly  excel. 

*  *  Among  the  various  lights  by  which  the  intelligent  creation  of 
God  profels  to  have  been  in  the  fevcral  periods  of  the  world,  wo 
fometimes  read  and  hear  of  the  light  of  nature — the  light  of  rcafon— 
the  light  of  learning  and  philofophy— a  light  within  [that^s  it  Mr.' 
pc  Coetlogon] — and  the  light  of  fupernaturaJ  revelation. 

'  *  Every  thing  of  this  fort  is  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  treated 
with  ridicule,  with  fatire,  or  with  contempt.  It  fhould  be  the  bene* 
volent  ambition  of  oiir  hearts  to  indrudi  the  ignorance  of  mankind^ 
to  inform  their  underftandings,  to  corrcdl  their  miftakes,  to  allure 
them  from  the  paths  of  error,  from  the  labyrinths  of  perplexity,  and 
the  horrors  of  intelle£tua]  darknefs,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  only  light  of  infallibility  and  truth — tlie  word  of  Gcd.* 

t  a  «  •  #.  • 

'^After  deferibing  the  melancholy  darknefs  of  paganifm,  our  author 
proceeds :  •  And  hence  the  expediency,  the  utility,  the  nectffiiy,  of 
that  LIGHT,  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  the  light  or  di¬ 
vine^  revelation,  THE  LIGHT  or  THIS  WORLD.  Thc  light  of 
the  light  of  grace^ihe  light  of thc  light  of  pn^ 

n/T-^thc  light  of  peace - [Here^s  an  iiluminatien^>—\t\$ohv\oa% 

we  arc  to  underfland  tlie  metaphorical  allufion  in  this  comprchcnfivc 

view  in  the  paffage  before  us.’ - Novy,  if  it  was  fo  obvious,  w  hy  four 

quarto  pages  fo  render  it  obLure,  or  rather,  perplex  us  wdth  fo  many 
lights  as  mull  dazzle,  or  make  us  lofe  our  wav  by  the  intricacy  of 
their  various  infraftions,  refraftions,  mediums,  and  reflexions?  But 
having  had  the  good  luck  to  produce  a  fentence  as  incomprehenlihle 
IS  amofi  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  fernion,  we  (hall  conclude  by  ob* 
ferving  that  though  we  doubt  not  the  latter  may  be  intelligible,  and 
perhaps  interefting,  to  thofe  who  have  feen  the  light  [die  immaterial 
ligh  we  mean],  to  us  it  is  as  tirefome  as 'moll  of  ilic  allegorical  dul- 
nefs  wc  are  fo  often  obliged  to  refer  to  our  own  fiiuff-box  to  keep  us 
awake  overr  * 

Ast.  36.  7*he  NeglrSl  of  a  knonjjn  Duty  a  S/n ;  a  Sermon  preached 

•  before  the  Vni'verfiiy  of  Cambridge^  on  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  1 790.  By 

f^Feck/ord^  D.D,  of  Magdalen  College.  8vo,  is.  Mcrril, 

Cambridge;  Payne  and  Son,  London.  1790. 

In  thisfermon  Dr.Peckford  briefly  dates  the  degree  of  delinquency 
that  attends  afis  of  iniquity  in  proportion  tolhc  degree  of  knowledge 
ia  the  agent,  and  bis  capacity  for  arriving  at  truth.  This  leads  him 
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to  confidcr  the  ftate  of  thofe  countries  in  which  the  gofpel  hai  never 
been  preached,  and  the  duties  that  will  be  expeded  of  fuch,  *  fince 

•  God  hath  not  any  where  left  himfelf  without  witnefs,  but  has  given 

•  to  the  human  mind,  as  its  faculties  open,  a  natural  perception  of 

•  the  dificrence  of  adlions,  and  a  confeioufnefs  that  fome  are  pre- 
‘  ferable  to  others/  After  this  we  have  fome  account  of  the  unen- 
lightcd  (late  of  our  country  when  profefling  Chriftianity,  but  pur- 
pofely  blinded  during  the  long  period  of  papal  delufion.  This  is  con* 
trailed  with  our  prefent  happier  Hate  of  fuperior  knowledge,  and 
the  larger  fcope  of  virtue  that  will  be  expeded  of  us. 

^  Nothing  then  can  pofTibly  be  more  plain  than  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  profeffes  to  be  a  proteftant  Chriltian.  Every  one  who  makes 
this  profeifion,  mud  know  that  by  the  politive  ordinances  of  this 
religion  he  is  to  love  mercy,  and  to  do  good.  Knowing  this,  and  not 
doing  it,  he  (lands  guiliy  in  the  fight  of  God.  To  him  who  knoAeth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  fin  %  and  the  degree  of  his 
.guilt  mull  beeflimated  by  thefe  three  circum (lances,  the  evidence  of 
his  duty,  the  importance  of  the  good  which  he  knew  and  negleded 
to  do,  and  the  malignity  of  the  wickednefs,  which  inftead  thereof  he 
deliberately  purpofeth  to  commit.’ 

From  fuch  premifes  the  preacher  takes  occafion  to  (hew  that  the 
African  flave-trade  is  of  all  other  fins  the  mod  chargeable  on  the 
offenders  in  thefe  three  points.  We  are  unwilling  to  accufe  a  com- 
pofition  from  fuch  a  quarter  with  declamation,  but  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  only  part  of  a  Tingle  fermon  being  appropriated  to  fo 
complicated  a  fubjecl,  but  little  more  could  be  expeded.  The  reader 
will  be  more  ready  to  admit  the  fairnefs  of  our  obfervatlon  when 
we  fubmit  a  few  quotations  to  liim :  *  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay 

•  that,  confidcred  in  all  its  circumdances  and  connexions,  it  is  the 

•  mod  heinous  crime  that  any  individual  or  national  body  can  commit.’ 
After  this,  conjeduring  it  mud  be  the  (in  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft, 

which  never  can  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that  which  is 
to  come,  he  obferves,  ^  The  defpite  thus  done  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 

•  and  the  profane  apodacy  from  the  eflTential  precepts  of  Chridianity, 

•  in  this  country  too,  where  Chridianity  is  as  yet  proteded  as  the 

•  religion  of  the  land,  concur  to  make  our  legalifed  traffic  in  men  a 

•  crime  of  immeafurable  nwgnitude,  exceeding  all  that  were  per- 

•  mitted  in  the  fydems  of  pagan  legiflators . Let  us  bring  to 

•  mind  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Their  inhabitants  were  mer- 
«  chants  who  paiTed  over  the  fcas  for  purpofes  not  fo  flagitious  as 

•  thofe  of  our  men-mcrchants.*  Dare  we  venture  to  refer  one  fo 
defervcdly  high  in  ecclefiadical  honours  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who 
afTurcs  us  that  the  Tyrians  traded  the  perfoas  of  men,  and  veflels  of 
brafs,  kc* 

After  all,  we  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  vindicate  a  traffic  fo  de¬ 
fervcdly  reprehended  by  many  good  men.  We  wi(h  only  that  a  fub- 
jed  of  fuch  national  and  individual  importance  (hould  be  fairly  and 
inipai'tially  confidered  ;  and  we  truft  we  (hall  be  cxcufed  the  boldnefs 
of  having  reminded  the  reverend  author  of  a  (light  inaccuracy, 
which,  in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolent  zeal,  might  cafily  have 
cfcaped  him. 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REFIEIT^ 


^i^HE  language  of  the  two  courts  of  ' 

ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN 

is  ftill  pacific  ;  but  their  military  preparations,  carried  on- with 
unremitting  vigour,  declare  their  mutual  diftruft,  if  not ‘  their 
hollile  intentions.  The  infult  that  has  been  offered  to  the  fhip, 
the  Trelawney  Planter,  accords  but  ill  with  the  profeflions  of 
the  Spanilh  court ;  and  feems  to  be  part  of  a  fyftem  for  provok¬ 
ing  the  Englifh  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  that  Spain  may  have 
fome  colour  for  alledging  in  her  copious  mapifeiloes  that  fhe  a(^ 
only  on  the  defenfive.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that,  in  this  wifh  of  being  ftruck  at,  the  Spaniards  bad  not 
been;  before  this  time,  fully  gratified ;  for  while  the  time  is  pro- 
tradled  in  negociation,  cabals  againft  Great-Britain,  it  is  faid, 
are  carried  on;  and,  if  feme  makes  a  juft  report,  in  certain  im¬ 
portant  quarters,  -with  formidable  fuccefs.  An  alliance,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  formed  between  Spain  and 

RUSSIA, 

defenfive  at  lead,  if  not  ofFenfive,  againft  England.  The  Rufiians 
and  Spaniards,  taking  things  on  a  grand  fcalc,  and  confidering 
ihemfclves  as  neighbours  on  the  approaching  coafts  of  Afia  and 
America,  join  their  arms  to  repel  the  Britifli  nation  from  the 
undefined  limits  of  their  nominal  territories  in  thofc  quarters. 
If  ever  they  (hould  fubftantiate  dieir  rights  to  thofe  parts  by  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  cultivation,  they  will,  no  doubt,  according  to  the 
ufual  difpofition  and  fate  of  rates  and  kingdoms,  becorne  rivals 
and  enemies.  But  it  is  not  permitted,  in  this  monthly  review 
of  the  afpc(9:  of  the  world,  to  launch  forth  into  fuch  *diftant 
contingencies.  '  ’ 

Much  of  the  political  conduft  of  courts,  efpecially  in  female 
reigns,  may  be  traced  to  various  piques  and  paflions  that  militate 
againft  the  real  interefts  of  thofe  that  foftet  them.  If  cMcr  two 
kingdoms  were  formed  for  each  other,  it  is  RuflSa  and  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  accordingly  tjiHr  commercial  intefcourfe,  carried 
on  without  interruption  for  two  .centuries,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  both.  But  a  drynefs  has  arifen  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Peterfburgh,  in  which  paifion  hrs  more  influence 
6  than 
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than  poUcv  on  both  Tides.  Jealoufies  and  refentments  have  been 
cheri(hed  TOth  here  and  there  for  Tome  years  backward.  A  Mr. 
Ledyard,  an  American  by  birth,  but  who  was  miftaken  for  an 
KndUhman  by  the  Ruffians,  in  1788  travelled  through  Siberia 
to  Oczakow,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Kamichatka  fea,  from  whence 
be  meant  to  have  paiTed  over  to  the  Kamfchatka  peninfula,  and 
to  have  embaidced  on  the  eaftern  fide  in  one  of  the  Ruffian 
veffels  that  trade  to  the  weftern  (hores  of  America ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  navigation  was  completely  obft railed  by  the  ice, 
he  returned  to  Yokutz,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  conclufion  of 
the  winter.  Such  was  his  fituation,  when,  in  confequence  of 
fuipicions  not  hitherto  explained,  or  refentments  for  which  no 
l^cafon  w^as  affigned,  he  was  feized,  in  the  Emprefs's  name,  by 
two  Ruffian  foldiers,  who  placed  him  in  a  fledge,  and  conveying 
him,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  thedeferts  of  the  Northern 
Tartary,  left  him  at-laft  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Poliffi  domi¬ 
nions.  On  parting  they  told  him  that  . if  he  returned  to  Ruffia 
he  would  certainly  be  hanged,  but  that  if  he  chofe  to  go  back 
to  England,  they  wifhed  him  a  pleafant  journey*.  This,  with 
fcvcral  other  anecdotes  that  might  be  mentioned  concerning  the 
fentiments  of  both  the  Ruffians  and  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
Englifli,  tend  to  confirm  the  report  already  mentioned  of  a 
federal  connexion  between  thefc  powers;  lo  that  everything 
feems  boftile  to  Britain,  from  the  American  (hores  on  the  coait 
cf  North  California  round  the  w’;orIJ  to  thofe  of  .Kamfchatka. 
The  Spaniards,  the  Ruffians,  the  Danes,'  even  the  5wedes,  it 
would  appear,  and  the  French,  have  combined  againft  us. 
Though  U  imdoubtedly  to  be  regretted  that  jealouhes  fhould 
have  arifen  between  us  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Ruffians  and 
Danes  on  the  other,  and  though  a  good  underftanding  might 
perhaps  have  been  maintained  with  thefe  powers  by  found  po¬ 
licy,  yet  not  a  little  of  that  general  difpofition  which  pervades 
the  world  to  humble  Great-Britain  arifes  out  of  her  profperity, 
and  may  Ue  confidcred  as  a  tax  on  her  good  fortune.  ' 

.But,  without  taking*any  rctrofpeci,  ar  this  ftage  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  of  the  accidents  and  the  meafures  by  which  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  prelent  predicament,  we  cannot  but  give  the  mi* 
niller  credit  .for  the  fecrecy  which  he  oblcrvcs  in  his  negoci- 
atlons,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  carries  on  his  naval  prepa¬ 
rations*  As  to  bjs'  publiftiin^ 'the  Spanilh  declaration,  it  may 
feirly^  j>e  confidcred  ?  as  a'  minifterial  experiment  made  on  the  • 
public  mind.  5  Will  this  general  declaration  of  his  Catholic 
‘  MajeAy,  my  countrymen,  tcisfy  you  ?’  He  is  willing  to  do 

fX!-,  .  '  i  .  .  .*  V4  *  V 

■  II— 11^.  II  ,  I  I 

^  V.I.-  .Jii .  ’  .  •• 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  AfTociadon. 


‘  whatever 
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<  whatevcKis  Vcafenable  and  juft,  and  whatever  oiir  King  would 
do  in  bis  fituation*  He  has  given  back  the  captured  veflelsi 
and  as  to  the  grand  qucftions  in  difpute,  thcfc  may  be  poft* 
poned  to  fome  future  occafion/ — This  declaration  was  cer¬ 
tainly  highly  unfitisfadtory  to  the  nation :  this  Mr.  Pitt  muft 
have  known  and  felt;  he  therefore  wifely  refolded  to  iniift  on 
other  terms  for  his  own  as  well  as  the  national  honour. 

The  public  voice  has  long  been  favourable  to  the  fon  of  Lord 
Chatham  ;  his  ta(k  now  becomes  more  difficult  than  ever ;  the 
eyes  of  an  anxious  nation  are  upon  him  ;  their  hopes  and  fears 
arc  all  alive;  and  a  (hort  time  muft  decide  whether  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  have  hitherto  repbfed  in  him  has  been  well  placed. 

In  Count  Florida  Blanca  he  is  Taid  to  have  a  mod  formidable 
opponent,  who,  to  a  fine  natural  underftanding,  a  learned  and 
liberal  education,  and  the  ftudy  of  politics  as*  a  fciencc,  adds 
much  experience  in  bufinefs,  and^is  undiverted  from  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  foreign  affairs  by  thofe  internal  avocations  which 
necefl^rily  occupy  a  minifter  of  ftatc  in*a  free  and  popular  form 
of  government.  In  proportion  as  commercial  and  political  in- 
tercourfe  among  nations  is  extended,  as  the  adors  on  the  theatre, 
of  the  world  are  at  once  multiplied,  brought  into  clofer  conta^ 
and  their  interefts'more  complexly  interwoven,  in  the  fame 
proportion  are  the  difficulties  of  the  ftatefman  iricreafed.  This 
ftatc  of:  things  too  gives  to  inventive  genius  the  higheft  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  forma!  plodding  of  the  vulgar  man  in  office,  who 
is  governed  not  by  general  maxims  applied'to  the  ever-changing 
afpeft-  of  things,  but  by  particular  precedents  and'  expedients, 
which  he  often  miftakes  and  mifapplies.  Now  is  the*  hour  of 
trial ;  and  we  trutt  our  minifter  will  prove^cqual  to  the  arduous 
undertaking.  •  ^  r 

As  to  the  aid  to  be  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  by 

THE  FRENCH^  .  .  .  ,  ^ 

,  .  .  .  .......  t 

it  docs  not  appear,  to  be  fo  infignificant  as  fome ’would  havfc  if, 
when  we  refleft  that,  although. their  finances  are  in  great  dif*^ 
order,  they  can  fupply  (hips  and  men; -and  that  the*opanmr^ 
can  find  money,  at  leaft  for  onewigorous  campaign  or  tWo :  nor 
yet  does  it  feem  to  be  fo  formidable  as'  others  fuppofe,  when*  we 
confider  the  .unfettied  and  fluftuating  ftate  of  our  neighbouring 
kingdom ;  in  which,  as  in  the  times  of  Cromwell  in  England, 
a  levelling  fpirit  in  the  great  body^of  the  people  conftantly* 
preiled  on  the  rear  of  their  immediate  fuperiors,  and  threatened  • 
the  fubverfion  of  thofe  new  decrees  and  inftitutions  which  were 
founds, thcmfclves  on  the  fubverfion  of. all  diftiivftian  of  ranks, 
and  on  principles  of  unbounded  freedom. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  makes  gradual  prbgfefs  in  every  country 
Europe ;  tinctured  in  each,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the 

predominant 
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predominant  features  in  the  national  charader.  In  Prance  it  is 
marked  by  quick  burfts  of  paflion,  and  fudden  deciiions ;  in  Spain 
by  caution  and  deliberation ;  in  Germany  by  candour,  good  fenfe, 
and  moderation* 


THE  SAXONS 

now  appear  on  the  lift  of  claimants  and  fupporters  of  freedom. 
But  all  they  aim  at  is  the  corredlion  of  flagrant  abufes.  They 
do  not  wim  to  innovate  and  fubvert,  but  to  reform  and  main¬ 
tain  their  civil  conftitution.  They  wifely  blend  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  the  conftitutlonal  prerogatives  of  the  fovereign. 
While  they  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  juftice,  they 
tbemfelves  liften  to  their  voice. 

What  a  different  ftate  of  things  is  exhibited  in 

»:  THE  AVSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

Three  orders  of  men  combined  againft  the  juft  prerogatives  of 
their  legitimate  fbvereii^n,  the  interefts  of  the  people,  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  humanity  and  found  philofophy.  Nothing  but  the  blind 
bigotry  of  fuperitition  could  for  a  moment  fhut  the  eyes  of  even 
the  nifties  of  the  Netherlands  againft  the  horrid  tyranny  and 
contempt  of  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  that  mark  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  thofc  execrable  demagogues,  who,  under  the  veil  of 
religion^  and  in  the  name  of  God,  are  committing  every  fpecies 
of  enormity,  and  facrificing  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and' the  good  of  their  country,  to  their  own  unbounded  thirft  for 
power.  It  is  a  Angular  in  the  prefent  enlightened  period, 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  prieft,  in  defiance  of  both  the  imperial 
and  papal  authority,  ftiouid  be  able,  under  pretence  of  maintain¬ 
ing  die  civil  conftitution,'  to  introduce  anarchy,  flaughter,  and 
devaftation,  without  exciting  general  indignation  and  horror. 
TTie*  well -known  feble  that  reconciled  the  different  powers  in  the 
Roman  ftate,  when  the  jieople  feceded  to  the  Aventine  mount, 
could  never  be  more  applicable  than  now,  when  priefts  and 
feudal  tyrants  have  ferzed  the  feeptre  and  fword  of  the  chief 
magiftrate  of  Belgium,  and  ufed  them  as  engines  of  cruelty 
and  injuftice  againft  the  moft  exalted  characters  in  the  nation. 
Who  can  hear  or  read  their  treatment  of  the  Duke  D'Urfell 
without  experiencing  painful  .emotions  of  fympathetic  grief  and 
refentment  ?  This  great  and  good  prince,  hereditary  chief  of 
Ae  order  of  nobility  in  Brabant,  did' not  refift  the  encroach¬ 
ments 'of  the  late  emperor  in  order  to  exalt  the  power  of  a  few 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil  chiefs,  but  to  reftore  and  maintain  the 
tights  of  the  people  and  of  human  nature.  His  juft  regard  to 
thefe  became  an  cbjeft  of  averfion  and  jcaloufy'to  the  tyrants, 
who  dreaded  diat  the"  votaries  of  freedom  would  arrange  them- 
felv^  around  the  ftandard  of  fo  illuftrious  a  defender  of  civil 

liberty 
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Kbcrty*  Plots  were  laid  againft  his  life ;  and,  at  the  prefling 
folicitations  of  his  friends,  and  even  thofe  of  the  deputies  of  the 
ftates  ho  retired  for  protection  from  poifon  or  aflaffination  (the 
artillery,  on  many  occafions,  of  the  Church  of  Rome),  into  the 
province  of  Flanders.  In  this  retreat  the  fufpicions  and  the 
hoftile  vengeance  of  the  Usurpers  of  fupreme  power  did  not 
long  fuffer  him  to  remain  without  moleftation.  By  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority  the  States  of  Flanders  delcended  fo  far  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  as  to  arrell  and  confine  the  Duke  of  Ursrll 
without  any  form  of.juftice.  Five  weeks  v  erc  fpent  infruitlefe 
attempts  to  difeover  fome  plaufible  grounds  of  crimination 
againft  the  Duke.  His  judges  declared,  afid  authorifed  himfelf 
to  publifti  and  proclaim,  his  innocence.  The  States  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  condefeending  ftill  to  be  the  tools  of  V^an-Eupek,  at¬ 
tempted  to  prolong  his  confinement,*  and  fupprefs  the  decifion 
which  the  judges  had  given  in  his  favour.  They  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  companies  of  Volunteers  to  be  the  executioners  of  their 
arbitrary  mandates ;  and  thus,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  arms 
which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  againft  the 
decrees  of  jufticc.  The  volunteers  refufed  to  comply  with  fo 
unjuft  and  illegal  a  requifition.  The  States,  on  this,  endea¬ 
voured  to  carry  him  oft'  by  night,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  their  accomplices  in  Brabant.  The  party  fent  to  per¬ 
petrate  this  deed  tore  the  Duke  from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and 
children,  dragged  him  by  the  hair,  and  threw  him  bleeding  into 
a  carriage.  Here  the  volunteers  interpofed,  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  populace,  effefted  his  deliv.erance. 

In  this  deliverance  we  have  .an_inftance  of  a  natural  fenfe  of 
juftice  in  the  people  prevailing  over  the  influence  of  tyranny  and 
prieftcraft ;  and  a  proof  that  there  are  bounds  even  to  the 'do¬ 
minion  of  the  clergy.  There  are  characters,  it  feemsj  that  are 
not  to  be  infulted  with  impunity  even  by  the  priefthood.  Cir- 
cumftances  may  arife  fuflicient  to  awaken  common-fenfe,  and  to 
reftore,  in  the  moft  bigotted  places  and  times,  the  empire  of 
confcience  and  reafon. 

It.is  to  be  wiflied  that  the  Belgic  Congrefs  would  repeat  fuch*  " 
acb  of  violence,  once  or  twice  more,  in  all  the  provinces.  A 
repetition  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  prepare  the  minds 
of  even  the  Belgic  farmers  to  alTert  the  rights  .of  free  men,  ia 
oppofition  to  clerical,  as  well  as  feudal  ufurpation,  and  to  m^n- 
tain  them  by  that  which  alone  can  maintain  them,  the  reftltudoti 
of  limited  monarchy. 

A  plan  of  equal  reprefentation  and  free  government  has  been 
drawn  up  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  ad- 
drefled  to  the  King  of  Hungary.  In  this  plan,  which  is  reduced 
to  thirty  articles  or  claufes,  every  barrier  that  caa  be  devifed  for 
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die  preiervation  of  liberty,  is  included ;  while,  at  the  &me  timew 
the  executive  pow^r,  unreftrained,  if  be  no  reftraint,  i$ 

left  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign.  '  The  authors  of  this  Itbend 
and  well-digefted  fyftem,  have  taken  it  chiefly  from  the  confli. 
tution  of  England,  but  guarded  againft  certain  deft£b;  and 
made  fome  improvements  on  our  political  as  well  as  civil  laws, 
which  are  highly,  worthy  of  our  imitation.  As  we  are  flncere 
friends  to  liberty,  to  mankind,  and  particularly  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours  and  kinfmen  the  honeft  Flemings,  we  heartily  wilh  for  a 
ipeedy  reconciliation,  on  juft  and  fair  grounds,  between  the  King 
^  Hungary  and  his.  ancient  people  of  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
mark  of  our  good-will,  we  take,  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  that, 
in  the  plan  of  which  we  have  now  given  a  general  account, 
there  is  rather  too  rnuch  atixiety  fhewh  about  a  barrier,  againft 
the  ptfliblt  encroachments  of  the  future  fovereigns  of  Belgium. 
A  jealouiy  fo  feelingly  dive  cannot  in  politics,  any  more  than  in 
love,  conciliate  afte£tion,  and  eftablifh  a  good  underftanding.. 
A  generous  though  not  a  rafti. confidence,  with  a  few.general. 
limitations,  is  undoubtedly  more  likely  to  gain  on  the  mind  of 
^ch  a  humane  and  Juft  prince  as  Leopold  is  hitherto  fuppofed, 
to  be,  than  the  moft  cautious  inftruments,  which,  by  their  very 
particularity,  at  once  excite  difguft  in  the  party  that  they  doubt, 
spid  open  room  for  undiought-of  ways  in  which  the, executive 

foyernment  may  carry  on  its  attacks. on  the  Ic^iflative  power. 

'or;  a  few  general  laws  comprehend  all.  c^es  ;  but  where  laws, 
by  too  minute  an  attention  to  particulars,  are  multiplied  to  ex- 
cefs,  nothing  is  provided  for  'that  is'  not  provided  for  expreftly 
and 'by  the  moft  accurate  fpecification.— The  tinie  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  when  the  tyrants  of  Belgium  muft  lay  down  their 
ufurped  power. .  Why  will  they.perfevere  in  a  fyftem.  that  muft ' 
one  day  unite,  in^oppolUlon  to  their  ufurpatioh,'both  king  and 

people?.  *  ..... 
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